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Assets - - - - - $147,154,961.20 















































Reserved on Policies at 4 percent. - $136,668,368.00, THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Liabilities other than Reserve, - - 505,359-82 | Real Estate and Bond and Mortgage Loans, $76,529,231.72 
Surplus ? r . 5 3 , 8 g | United States Bonds and other Securities,  51,311,631.54 
9:9°1,233-3° | Toans on Collateral Securities, 8.6 

; ois ,624,400.00 
Receipts from all sources, - - -  34,978,778.69|Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at in- 
Payments to Policyholders, faseeiniit 16,97 3,200.05 - aes 4 ‘ . ¥ sao - 3:555,441.59 
Ce ee ee eS nterest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc. 7,133,256.35 
Risks in force, - - 206,055 policies, 638,226,865.24 $147,154,961.20 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 





In Assets, . “ a - $10,753,633.18 | In Payments to Policy holders, - - 1,772,591,67 
In Reserve on Policies and Surplus, -  10,554,091-94 ; In Risks assumed, : 4,611 policies, 9,383,502.21 
In Receipts, - ° : - 3,859,759-07 | In Risks in force, - 23,745 policies, 72,276,931.32 
Risks Risks Payments to . 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding. Policyholders. Receipts. Assets. 
OOS ove 408 $34,681,420.......... $351,789,285 ......... $13,923,062 I9.......... $19,095,318 41.......... $103 876,178 51 
T8B5..... eee 0 QO,8O7,199- - 0 os ccece 368,981,441... ...... 14,402,049 90.......... 90,824,056 28.....000% 108,908,967 51 
1886......+45: 56,832,719......-00- 393,809, 203.........- Cm 8 iy 7 Bee ee Po Re) eee ee 114,181,963 24 
1887......000% 69,457,468.......00 427,628,933...... «. 14,198,483. 60. .0..000. CN 2 eee 118,806,851 88 
1888.......45- 103,214, 261...0 seeee 482,125,184.......... 14,787,690 22 °4a5:.... 96,938,938 §2.......... 126,082,153 56 
1889....++--+- 1§1,602,483.... ...-- 565,949,934-.-+--+++- $6,900,606, 38. hse... 3I,1I9.019 62... ...... 136,401,328 02 
Bet camawe 160,985,986.......... 638,226,865.......... 16,973,200 05.......... 34,978,778 69..:. ..... 147,154,961 20 





New York, January 28th, 1891. 
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THE ATLANTIC 
FOR MARCH 


Contains Articles by 


Francis Parkman, 
Capture of Loutsbourg by the 
New England Militza. J. 


James Freeman Clarke, 
My Schooling. Passages from an 
Autobiographic Fragment. 
Agnes Repplier, 
Pleasure: A Heresy, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, 

The Speaker as Premier. 


Arthur T. Hadley, 


Railroad Problems of the Imme- 


diate Future. 


Francis P. Church, 
Richard Grant White. 


New Books. 


By. Mr. ALpRICcH. 
The Sisters Tragedy, 


With Other Poems, Lyrical and 


Dramatic. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
By Georce WILLIS Cooke. 
A Browning Guide- 

Book. 


A Guide-Book to the Poetic and 
Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; with sets of 
Browning, $1.75. 


By Bret Harte. 


A Sappho of Green 
Springs and other 
Stories. 16mo, $1.25. 

By Mary C. LExz. 
In the Cheering - Up 


Business. $1.25. 


A charming story of cheerful 
helpers, by the author of ‘‘A Quaker Girl 
of Nantucket.” 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post- 
dbaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


11 East 17TH St., New York. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in Class 
EDITH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 


Miss \ Kitching has acquired, from residence abroad 
‘from infancy, pure accent and- thorough familiarity 
with the language, and offers highest testimonials of 
the success of her methods. 





Charles Seribner’s Sons 
NEW BOOKS. 


MARIE LOUISE AND THE INVASION 
OF 2814. A New Volume in the FAmMous 
WoMEN OF THE Court. . Translated ‘from 
the French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND, by 
T.S. Perry. Each vol., 12mo, with Por- 
trait, $1.25. 


This volume takes the reader from the beginning of 
1814 to Napoleon's second abdication and departure for 
Elba. The narrative of this campaign is most intensely 
interesting, the variations of fortune being so rapid and 
so momentous. 


ALREADY ISSUED. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF . 


OLD REGIME. 

CITIZENESS BONAPARTE, 

THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 

THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 

THE HAPPY DAYS OF THE EMPRESS MARIE 
LOUISE. 

MARIE LOUISE AND THE DECADENCE OF 
THE EMPIRE. 

‘We can cordially commend these books tothe atten 
tion of our readers. They will find them attractive in 
their arrangement, never dull, with much variety of 
scene and incident and admirably translated.’’ 

—The Nation. 


ESSAYS IN LITTLE. By ANpDREw Lange. 
With Portrait. 12mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Lang’s treatment of literary themes in this new 
volume of essays is as delightful as ever. The topics 
are of a kind to reveal him at best— Dumas, 
Stevenson’s works, T. de Banville, Homer, The Last 
Fashionable Novel, Thackeray, Dickens, The Sages, 
Kingsley, Lever, Scott’s Poems, Bunyan, Kipling’s 
Stories, etc., etc. 

WOOLSEY’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Introduction to the Study of International 
Law. Designed as an Aid in Teaching and 
in Historical Studies. . By THEODORE 
DwicHtT Woo.sey. Sixth Edition. Re- 
vised and Enlarged by THEODORE S. 
WooLsEY. $2.50. 





In this, the sixth edition of this standard work, the 
author’s son, now Professor of International Law at Yale, 
has incorporated such additions and changes as the 
events of the last twelve years necessitated, 

TALKS WITH ATHENIAN YOUTHS. 
Five Selected Dialogues translated from 
Plato. By the Author of ‘“‘ A Day in Athens 
with Socrates,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


“A datighttsl little volume. Irreproachable scholar- 
ship, subtle discrimination, and a generous ardor for 
what is best in ancient learning are qualities displayed. 
Such a volume will do much to advance the cause of 
genuine culture.” — Boston Beacon. 
Previous Volumes.—Socrates—Talks with 
Socrates about Life.—A Day in Athens with 
Socrates. Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 
50 cents. 


“Eminent scholars attest the skill and truth with 
which the versions are made. We can confidently 
speak of their grace and clearness.”.—W. D. Hows ts. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO WHIST. By 
the Latest Scientific Methods. By FisHER 
Ames. With the Laws of the Game. 16mo, 
75 cents. 


“The arrangement of this manual, which presents 
things in a beautifully logical and compact form, is the 
best we know. Any student of whist who is prepared 
to give himself up to the latest most ved 
theories cannot have a better guide.” — Boston Courier. 





*.* Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





An Easter Carol 


By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
Denke deg woh wheel z 
Stronger than the dark. the light, 
Stronger than the wrong, the right.” 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colors. 
Quarto, 16 pages, silver edges, $1.00. 
Besides the above we have many 
New Illustrated Booklets for 


Easter and 


Birthday Gifts 


which may now be seen on the counters of the 


Book, Stationery and Art Stores. 





Second Edition Now Ready, 


Forty Days with the 
Master. 


By Bishop HUNTINGTON. 


I2mo, 319 pages, cloth, $1.00. 

The first edition was exhausted on Ash-Wednesday. 

“A volume which will afford peculiar help to many 
is a new book of readings arranged for the Lenten season 
by Bishop Huntington, entitled Forty Days with the 
Master. Dr. Huntington is one of the few writers of a 
devotional spirit in this country, We have a large 
number of stimulating and very suggestive writers on 
religious themes, but there are few who have the medi- 
tative and devotional mood as Bishop Huntington pos- 
sesses it.”—Christian Union. 

‘* People who are looking out for Lenten reading wil, 
be wise if they secure ‘Forty Days with the Master,’ 
which is in every way a model of what such popular 
manuals should be.” —Churchman. 


The Light of the World, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By PHILLIPs Brooks, D.D. 
2i sermons. 12mo, 382 pages, $1.75. 
‘“* Their beauty cf form, wealth of illustration, depth 


of thought, and passionate earnestness give them a place 
almost their own among sermons.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Angela. 
A Sketch. By ALICE WEBER. 
i 
16mo, half white binding, 201 pages. Illus- 
trated, $1.25. 

“A pretty story. Miss Weber paints her characters. 
with a skilful and delicate hand. The book is a study, 
and certainly an interesting one.” —Sfectator. 

‘* Ought to be one of the most popular books this sea- 
son. It is thoroughly religious, without the least sus- 
picion of goody-goody about it. Fnil of both tender 
and humorous little touches. The book is charmingly 
got up.” —Church Review. 


Miss Toosey’s Mission. 


An entirely new edition. Illustrated and in 
attractive binding, 75 cents. 

‘* Will such another book as ‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission ” 
ever be written by any one.” —J/ndependent. 


NEW CLEARANCE CATALOGUE or Tueotoc- 
ICAL AND RELIGIOUS Booxs AT REDUCED PRICES, to close 
out balance of editions, sent free on application. 














For sale by booksellers, or sent by mail, pre-paid, by 
the publishers, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 WRsT 23D STREET, - NEw Yorx., 
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Literature 
An Ideal Edition of Boswell * 


We can say of Mr. George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., that 
he is an editor in athousand. In his new edition of Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson he treats the prince of biographers 
as the latter treated his subject—admiringly, carefully, al- 
most tenderly. The work is in six good-sized volumes, not 
padded, but filled out with substantial matters, such as have 
a right to be between these covers. Notes abound on 
almost every page, and appendices in almost every volume. 
The sixth, indeed, is a sort of appendix to the rest, con- 
taining a list of titles of works quoted in the notes, addenda 
{including fifteen hitherto unpublished letters of Johnson’s), 
an index of 285 pages (!), and a selection of ‘ Dicta Phi- 
losophic’ on such subjects as ‘Scoundrel,’ ‘Scotchmen,’ 
* Quarrels,’ ‘ Rage’ and ‘ Rags.’ A chart of the birth and 
death dates of many of Johnson’s contemporaries is pre- 
fixed. 

Dr. Hill, in his preface, points with justifiable pride to his 
long and intimate acquaintance with Boswell’s work. He 
early began to note parallel passages, to hunt up allusions 
and verify quotations, without a thought, he says, of editor- 
ship, but solely as a labor of love. In 1878 he published 
an essay on ‘Dr. Johnson: His Friends and His Critics’ 
and since has written much on allied subjects. He justifies— 
as if justification were necessary—the abundance of his 
notes, by reminding the reader that books which were in 
everybody’s hand when the Life first appeared are now sel- 
dom read; that men whose names were widely known are 
not now even mentioned in a biographical dictionary; that 
a change has come over manners, and, as Johnson himself 
has observed, ‘all works which describe manners require 
notes in sixty or seventy years, or less.’ His work has not 
stopped with throwing needed light on these subjects. He 
has also read every book of the time to which Johnson or 
his biographer might have owed a phrase or an idea. In 
this way he has come upon essays which had escaped Bos- 
well’s notice, but seem to him to bear marks of Johnson’s 
workmanship. Though Boswell boasts that he has been 
extremely careful as to the exactness of his quotations, Mr. 
Hill has been at the pains to refer to the originals, and now 
and then has caught him tripping. 

The text selected for reproduction is that of the third 
edition—Malone’s. The second is the last that was pub- 
lished in Boswell’s lifetime, but he had made considerable 
preparations for the third, and it must be considered as 
that of which he would most approve—up to the present. 
We join in the belief of the present editor that Johnson 
‘would have -been pleased, perhaps would even have been 
proud, could he have foreseen this edition.’ ‘Of Boswell’s 
pleasure I cannot doubt,’ he adds; nor can we. And Prof. 
Jowett must be flattered by the dedication. 

A sensible and proper use has been made of modern pho- 
tographic engraving processes in reproducing a great many 





* Boswell’s Life of Joh , etc, Ed. George Birkbeck D.C.L. 6 vols. 
$10. ney bake Ee " ao 
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curious portraits, old prints and autographs which illustrate 


the work. Paper and printing are good; and the binding is 
of dark blue cloth. 





“Talks with Emerson ” * 

Mr. Woopsury has contrived a pleasant surprise for 
Emersonians in this little volume, somehow and somewhere 
kept from the curious and unsuspecting public through 
nearly a quarter of a century. It comes now as a fitting 
sequel and supplement to all that has been written about 
one who holds a unique and marked place in the thought 
of the age. Mr. Cabot’s well-considered memoirs, Mr. 
Edward W. Emerson’s portrayal of his father’s home-life 
and surroundings, the sketches by Cooke, Conway and 
others, the consensus of the Concord School upon the 
genius and character of the man, have seemed to leave noth- 
ing unsaid. Apparently awaiting this pause, and knowing 
how welcome is everything that can make us more familiar 
with a personality so rare, Mr. Woodbury now brings forth 
his long-treasured reminiscences—not a biography, not a 
history of doings, but a record of sayings. Unlike every 
other book about Mr. Emerson, this is a series of pictures 
representing him as he touched the inner life of an impres- 
sionable youth of one-and-twenty. In 1865, Mr. Woodbury 
was a student at Williams, whither came the peripatetic 
philosopher with a lecture, and so charmed the college 
community that his stay was prolonged toa week. The 
lectures may be found in his published works,—it is to the 
conversations here and there, by the fireside, in students’ 
rooms, at table, and during rambles among the Berkshire 
hills, that this volume is devoted, and of which it is the de- 
lightful chronicle. 

The material is classified under the headings ‘ Meeting,” 
‘Counsel,’ ‘Criticism,’ ‘Concord,’ ‘ Transcendentalism,’ 
‘Presence,’ ‘ Method,’ and ‘ Manhood.’ Under ‘ Counsel’ 
are grouped various suggestions on reading and composition, 
here treated as kindred arts. 

‘Do not attempt to bea great reader, and read for facts and not 
by the bookful. . . So learn to divine books, to — those 
that you want without wasting much time over them. Remember 
you must know only the excellent ofall that has been presented. But 
often a chapter is enough. Somewhere the author has hidden his 
message. Find it, and skip the paragraphs that do not talk to you. 
. . . But recollect you only read to start your own team.’ [Of news- 
papers:] ‘The most studious and engaged man can neglect them 
only at his cost. But have little to do with them. Learn how to 
get their best too, without their getting yours. Do not read them 
when the mind is creative. And do not read them thoroughly, 
column by column. Remember they are made for everybody, and 
don’t try to get what isn’t meant for you.’ [In writing:] ‘ Start 
with no skeleton or plan. The natural one will grow as you work. 
Knock away all scaffolding. Have neither exordium nor perora- 
tion. Don’t run after ideas. Save and nourish them, and you will 
have all you should entertain. They will come fast enough, and 
keep you busy.’ 


College debating-societies would profit by the study of a 
page or two in the chapter on ‘Criticism.’ This, says Em- 
erson, should be concerned with the quality of the thought 
rather than with its externalities of expression. Some of 
his own judgments on authors are here recorded. ‘I do 
not read stories. I never could turn a dozen pages in “ Don 
Quixote ” or Dickens without a yawn. He takes too long 
to tell a little; too much of a reporter who must fill a col- 
umn.’ Wordsworth he called the greatest poet since Mil- 
ton. Shelley he could not read with comfort. Tennyson 
is ‘ factitious’ and a ‘posture-master.’ Prescott, Bancroft 
and Motley are not to be read by the young; thorough, 
painstaking, are they all, but too mechanical, ‘Their style 
slays. Neither of them lifts himself off his feet. Thev 
have no lift in them.’ Alexander Smith’s ‘ Life Drama,’ 
just then much extolled, was a derivation from ‘ Festus,’ 
and ‘must have been inspired by a headache.” What he 





* Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson, By Charles J. Woodbury. $1.95. Baker & 
Taylor Co. 
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expected in all good writing was something hearty and 
happy. The world to him was joyous, not gloomy, and the 

and melancholy in literature found no favor in his 
sight. 

SOF Concord celebrities, Margaret Fuller, Bronson Alcott 
and Thoreau are prcminent, chief place being accorded to 
the last-named. ‘The development of this sturdy bud into 
its sturdier flower was a perpetual delight to the philoso- 
pher. He said he liked Thoreau “because he had the 
courage of his convictions,” but I think he meant of his 
own convictions.” Much that is reported here has appeared 
before, yet there is little about this odd genius that does 
not bear repeating. How often a sentence of his sets one 
to thinking! ‘You have heard from a great many,’ he 
writes to a friend;—‘ how long since you had a letter from 
yourself?’ ‘Could there be an accident so sad, as to be 
respected for scmething better than we are?’ Of that ‘ be- 
nign, saintly, unworldly man,’ Alcott, Mr. Woodbury’s own 
characterization (pp. 96, 97) must be recognized by all ac- 
quainted with the genial, ‘sunbeamy’ old Pythagorean as 
the best extant. 

Transcendentalism Mr. Emerson appears to have es- 
teemed ‘less as a gospel or even revelation than as a retuke 
of the temper which accepts mediators, incarnations, and 
go-betweens; a protest, appeal, aspiration for direct rela- 
tions between Gcd and man, unencroached upon by any 
“word.”’ Said he ‘ You shall find God in the unchanged 
essence of the universe, the air, the river, the leaf; and in 
the subjective unfolding of your nature, the determiration 
of the private spirit, everything of religion.’ 

The first and the last three sections are concerned chiefly 
with Mr. Emerson’s appearance, manners, methods, and in- 
fluence, and while cccasionally traversing beaten ground, 
strike out many a fresh path leading to regions well worth 
exploring. His interest in young men, whom he regarded 
as his ‘special parish’; his abundant optimism, leading him 
to persistent recognition of only the gcod in human life 
around him; his manifest sincerity, giving to his genius the 
highest moral quality; the invigorating, stimulating ¢ffect 
of companionship with him in person or through his writ- 
ings; his gentle serenity — these, and other characteris- 
tics that goto the make-up of this inimitable personality, 
receive here ample illustration. Mr. Woodbury has com- 
pacted so much that is excellent into his little book, and 
has preserved so much that it would have been a misfortune 
to lose, that one can easily pardon his nct infrequent lapses 
of style, and his studied intreduction of unccmmon words, 
as when he calls Thoreau ‘that hypethral and separated 
man,’ describes certain utterances as ‘ seismic tremors,’ ard 
speaks of opponents weaving ‘his sisal fibres ‘into ropes.’ 





Through Four Administrations * 

IN THESE three volumes, constituting the last third of his 
work, Mr. Henry Adams brings his present labors to a close. 
He has illuminated the two administrations of Jefferson and 
those of Madison. No works in American historical litera- 
ture, unless we except those of Parkman, combine so many 
merits and display such power. Readableness and accuracy 
are combined. The little things which, to the average his- 
torian, mean little, but which form the real leaven of history, 
are especially watched and their influence noted. With re- 
markable keenness of insight and self-control, Mr. Adams 
turns away from the dazzling, the dramatic, the sensational, 
the anecdotal, the episodical incidents exaggerated in art, 
oratory and popular school-books, and devotes his chief en- 
ergiés to scrutinizing men. He knows that it is man that 
makes civilization, and is the chief agent and energizer; and 
. to know the motives and the minds of men and their real 
_ acts is his chief endeavor. If we find fault with the bril- 
liant and somewhat cold-blooded truth-teller, it is that he 
does not perhaps fairly ponderate the difficulties with which 


s Second A of Madison. By Henry Adams. 3 vols. $6. (His- 
re x) Charles Scribaer’s Sons. 


id Administration 
tory of the Uuited States. Vols. VII., VIII., I 
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his subjects have had to contend, nor always see clearly 
their whole environment. As a rule, however, historians. 
are not sympathetic in the sense of having wide charity, and 
perhaps we must not expect grace in Mr. Adams. For 
a New England historian, his breadth of view is indeed as 
notable as his insight is profound. He is fond of overturn- 
ing popular idols, but, as the most of our school histories 
are caves and dens full of the phantasies of rhetoric and 
imagination, we ought to be grateful to him for this ten- 
dency. 

In Vol. VII. we find him not only treating with scholarly 
accuracy the Battle of New Orleans and describing it as it 
has never been described before, but also exploding the idea 
that it was won by riflemen behind cotton-bales. He shows 
it to have been almost entirely the work of artillery. The 
Hartford Convention is exploited, and the effect of the War 
of 1812 upon the whole Union, and especially upon New 
England, is shown, after minute grasp of details, with mas- 
terly power. The chapter on ‘The Decline of Massa- 
chusetts’ is a good example of the author’s philosophic 
power of analyzing causes and his keenness of historic vision. 
One is surprised, too, at his naval knowledge, and wonders 
whether he were brought up as a naval officer or shipbuilder. 
We know of no other American writer who so well under- 
stards the mind of the Briton, and what the Briton expects 
of people and nations who desire to be recognized as their 
equals or anything like their equals. In explaining the ex- 
act impressicn made upon the subjects of King George IV. 
by the naval campaign of 1812, Mr. Adams is inimitable. 
He seems to sympathize with the puzzled English tourist, 
book-writer and critic of Americans, who, seeing that our 
language is English, supposes we must be English in race, 
when in reality hardly one-fourth of us or our fathers 
came frcm England, while our institutions are borrowed 
more largely from a Continental republic than from mo- 
narchical and aristocratic England. Prof. Adams shows that 
Americans can fight when they need to, and that this moral 
quality has profoundly impressed the British mind. In dip- 
lomacy and politics, the author is a master who knows well 
the archives of Europe and America, and does not forget 
what men have written. His chapters on literature and 
art are brilliant monographs, astonishingly correct, as a rule, 
even in tcne and shading. The final chapter on American 
character is a masterly philosophic skétch of what cannot 
yet be completed as a portrait. Taken all in all, we are in- 
clined to believe that Prof. Adams’s History of the United 
States from 1801 to 1816 approaches nearer the standard of 
science, than any extended historical work yet written on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

In outward form these nine volumes are of cabinet size, 
averaging less than four hundred pages, printed in good 
type and neatly bound. They are well supplied with new 
maps, and with engineers’ plans of battle-fields, most of 
which are here first published. An elaborate index of 125 
pages in Vol. IX. greatly enhances the value of this philo- 
sophic contribution to the knowledge of our country. 





‘One of Cleopatra's Nights” * 

THE ROMANCE of erudition is a survival in our day from 
the period when Fénelon and ‘ Anacharsis’ and Becker and 
Wieland wrote their archzological romances to air their 
learning, vitalize antiquity, and teach covert democracy and 
manners under the thin veil of an a/ias. The Egyptian ro- 
mances of Ebers fill the mummy mausoleums with life 
again: Flaubert kindles the mighty civilization of old Car- 
thage in ‘Salambb6é’; ‘Hypatia’ revives extinct philoso- 
phies and faiths; and ‘ Marius the Epicurean ’ casts exquisite 
glances into the tumbling ruins of Roman ethics and intel- 
lectual scenery of the ages of persecytion. Few of this 
school are urged like Théophile Gautier by purely esthetic 
considerations, and hence nearly all of them lack spon- 
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taneity and freedom. The Frenchman was first of all an 
artist and poet : he cared not for archeology, ethics or an- 
cient life as such except in so far as they served his artistic 
purpose. His mind, eminently picturesque, scught above 
all the picturesque, dramatic, scenic; and in his Pygmalion 
grasp, Galatea warmed to life and throbbed with vitality, 
or she was thrown aside as a hopeless doll. In a mind 
so constituted, ‘One of Cleopatra’s Nights’ must grow into 
a gorgeous tableau of Nile effects and archaic passions, Nu- 
bian motifs and Oriental pageantry, and page after page 
would unfold strange natron-odors as of mummies newly 
unwound, and reveal fantastic landscapes lit by murky sun- 
shine, with pillar, obelisk and pyramid burning in it like 
ignited needles and triangles. Cleopatra and her lover of a 
night, thus surrounded, become the theme of a splendid 
word-improvization in which painted metaphors and vivid 
similes are thrown off in showers by untiring fingers, and 
the reader, like another Tarpeia, is buried under golden 
armlets. 

In ‘ Arria Marcella’ the same wizard pen exorcises Pom- 
peji and Pompejan life, as Bulwer and Hans Andersen had 
done before, and makes a Parisian féneur fall in love with 
the lordly daughter of Diomedes; all the while embroider- 
ing the hem of the story with exquisite patches of descrip- 
tion and archeology. ‘The Mummy’s Foot’ tramps to 
Egypt again, and we are enveloped in Nile greens and 
Memphian blues, surrounded by pylons and Pharaohs, and 
shown innumerable temples and arcades. ‘Clarimonde’ is 
the beautiful French tale so beautifully translated by An- 
drew Lang as ‘ The Dead Leman.’ In ‘King Candaules’ 
the scene- manager shifts the scene to Sardes, and gives us 
delightful snatches from the life of Gyges. And so through 
a book overpowering in its word-painting, minute and as- 
tonishing in its lore, careful in its scenes as the hairdresser 
or the milliner of a queen in arranging effects and draperies: 
a style full of rouge and cosmetics, unnaturally brilliant, 
hectic, feverish, yet singularly suited to the subjects chosen, 
and well reproduced in voluptuous English by Lafcadio 
Hearn. 





Two Southern Guide-Books * 

WHEN the cuckoo sings the guide-books come, reminis- 
cent of spring and balmy Southern breezes and feathery 
palms and far sanitariums on the California sands. The 
potted jonquil puts up its head almost simultaneously with 
these suggestive books, within whose leaves one can almost 
smell the Parma violets and delicate freesia. Last season 
we referred eulogistically to Mr. C. L. Norton’s ‘ Handbook 
of Florida’ (1), and this year we have the same pleasant duty 
to perform, only adding that the book of 1891 is far more 
complete than its predecessor and covers the State with 
forty-nine maps and plans. He who does not get entangled 
in the everglades or fall in love with reefs and ‘cays’ and 
orange-gardens after this, is hopelessly proof against tropic 
sunshine and shining salt water, tarpon and alligator, Span- 
ish moss and peninsular delights. There is abundance on 
railroads and routes, too; hints to travellers, banks and 
sand-banks, history and horticulture to ‘enthuse’ the most 
unenthusiastic and make the transition easy from Boston 
and New York to halcyon latitudes. Florida is now a vast 
playground of the sick and weary: a huge lymph-house 
where Nature takes the place of Koch and ‘tuberculine’ 
hangs in every pine-tree. A. mimic Italy is growing up 
there without the brigands, unless the hotel-guild can be so 
denominated; and there are no volcanoes except on election 
day. The population is now half a million, and iron 
threads run over the soil like the fibres in a skeletonized 
leaf. From January to May the houses and hotels are flung 
wide open, and sunlight is so perpetual that it solidified 
into 2,000,000 boxes of oranges in 1890. It is the State 
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where, so to speak, confectionery grows ‘natural,’—limes; 
citrons, pineapples, lemons and all the golden or prickly 
vegetable things hang luscious and tempting for the passing 
Adam, while the ‘finned and feathered fauna’ swoops 
down on you in multitudinous fish and brilliant birds, and 
the open-air life is like ozone on empty lungs. 

Another charming resort speaks eloquently to us, from 
the far Southwest. The old Texan town of San Antonio de 
Bexar is delightfully photographed in Mr. Corner’s book 
(2), and shows wonderful improvements since the reviewer 
was there a few years ago. Then it was all sunshine and 
sand and blinding white houses betwixt which a rushing 
river sped arrowy and foaming, while mellow Spanish tur- 
gidly articulated itself out of lazy throats, and picturesque 
mission-houses slept in the glare, and the Alamo was spot- 
ted with antique-looking figures. Sidney Lanier wrote 
poetically of it, and people with tender lungs basked in its 
desiccated air. Since then quite an architectural revolu- 
tion has set in, as we see from this book; but the old 
charm of the place remains undisturbed. Lots of churches 
and parks ending in quaint Spanish os and as diversify the 
vivid landscape ; pepper-trees run in feathery lines; big ho- 
tels and mauresque banks enliven the alameda, and square- 
towered iglesias still hang over their shadows in the im- 
memorial light. 





“Socialism New and Old” * 

IN THIS WORK Prof. Graham has undertaken an examina- 
tion of socialism in order to determine what claims, if any, 
it has to the attention of serious thinkers and social re- 
formers. He begins by carefully distinguishing the various 
types of socialism that have at different times been advo- 
cated, with brief remarks on the communism of the early 
Christians and other socialistic experiments of olden times. 
But most of his work deals with that form of socialism 
known as collectivism, according to which the state is to 
be the sole owner of land and productive capital and the 
sole employer of labor, while all wealth intended for per- 
sonal support and enjoyment is to be left in the hands of 
the individual. Prof. Graham shows how the prevailing 
ideas originated, tracing them to Rousseau, St. Simon, Karl 
Marx and others, and then enters on a careful examination 
of the proposed socialistic state, exposing the folly of the 
whole scheme by arguments and illustrations that ought to 
convince everyone not blinded by prejudice or passion. 
His objections to the scheme are in the main those with 
which students of the subject are already familiar ; but he 
makes some new points, and in particular shows clearly and 
conclusively the impossibility of fixing wages in the social- 
istic state in any way that would not leave the laborers as 
discontented as they are now. 

The author’s arguments are the more effective from the 
fact that he avows his sympathy with the socialists in the 
end which they profess to aim at—administration of the 
present inequality of conditions ; and after showing the im- 
practicability of their scheme, he offers some suggestions. 
on the ‘ practicable state socialism’ which he wishes and 
hopes to see put into practice. They are for the most part 
already familiar to the public from having been advocated 
by other writers, and we cannot see tha: he presents any 
new or more cogent arguments in their favor. State owner 
ship of railroads, allotments of land to laborers, and state 
loans to co-operative societies are some of the means for 
improving the lot of the poor that Prof. Graham asks us to. 
adopt ; but we confess that we see little promise of good: 
from any such schemes, while the objections to them have 
often been pointed out. We have as strong a desire as Prof. 
Graham or the collectivists themselves for the elevation and 
improvement of the working classes; but we realize the 
impossibility of making everybody rich, and we also realize 
that elevation and improvement do not consist in an increase 
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of wealth. Meanwhile we commend Prof. Graham’s book 
as containing much that is good, and also as better written 
than such works are apt to be. 





Stevenson's “ Ballads "’* 

A NOTEWORTHY volume of verse is this collection of five 
spirited ballads by Robert Louis Stevenson, who, to put it 
mildly, knows what a ballad should b:, and understands the 
art of putting his knowledge into his work. Only one of 
these ballads is familiar to us; that is the weird legend of 
“ Ticonderoga,’ which was published two or three years ago 
in Scribner's Magazine. We liked it then, and we like it 
now. But there is another in this little book which we like 
better. ‘Heather Ale’ is one of those things which, once 
read, stick in the mind. It is full of strength, written with 
absolute directness and simplicity of diction, and abounds 
in striking imagery. Thetwo ballads based upon South Sea 
legends, ‘The Song of Rahero’ and ‘The Feast of Famine,’ 
are romantic and vigorously written. They are both sea- 
soned with tragedy, and Mr. Stevenson tells their stories in 
the same forcible way that he tells his storiesin prose. After 
these four thrilling legends in rhyme, it is a delight to come 
upon such an exquisite bit of balladry as ‘ Christmas at Sea,’ 
with its charm of pathos and its deep personal feeling of 
love for home and kindred. Nothing could be happier in 
its way than the closing stanza of this ballad:— 

And they heaved a mighty breath, every soul on board but me, 
As they saw her nose again pointing handsome out to sea; 

But all that I could think of, in the darkness and the cold, 

Was just that I was leaving home and my folks were growing old. 


We can hardly understand why Mr. Stevenson should lug 
in to this otherwise excellent poem such a phrase as ‘All day 
as cold as charity,’ a kind of proverbial simile, which seems 
out of key here. So does this:— 

‘It’s the one way or the other, Mr. Jackson,’ he replied. 


Jackson is all well enough; but ‘Mr. Jackson’ is almost 
funny. Mr. Stevenson probably had his reasons for using 
both these expressions, but it is not an easy thing for the 
reader to guess what they were. 

The volume is bound in a neatly-designed cover. It is 
printed in a clear but much too small type. As a piece of 
literature it is notable; but as a piece of book-making it is 
much less successful than his ‘ Underwoods,’ published by the 
same house. 


Recent Fiction 


_, THAT THE hand of William Black has not lost its special cun- 
ning is demonstrated by his last novel, ‘Stand Fast, Craig Roy- 
ston!’ His pleasant, colorless view of life is unchanged ; his unre- 
markable situations swell the story to a profitable size; the trite 
and amiable humanity which accompanies him in all his novels, 
walks through the reel of fictitious life till we are dizzy with the 
“sameness of the measure, and with turning always in one direction. 
The character of old George Bethune, the romantic monomaniac 
-on the subject of motto, family, and estates which he never owned, 
tthe amiable egoist, the dreamer of dreams that ended in naught 
but loans of money for a collection of Scotch songs which he never 
compiled, is, however, a new creation. Nevertheless, if we may be 
pardoned the flippancy of the remark, Mr. Black’s present position 
~seems to be a good illustration of the Succi experiment applied to 
‘the writing of fiction: it shows how long one’s literary reputation 
-can be maintained on past achievement. (socts. Harper Bros.) 
——‘ FIFTY YEARS, Three Months, Two Days’ is a tale from the 
pen of Julius Wolff, translated from the fifteenth German edition 

y W. Henry and Elizabeth R. Winslow. This rather ambiguous 
title is taken from the archaic custom requiring that a man who 
‘had reached, unmarried,the age indicated by the title, should be 
deprived of all a of testamentary disposition over his estate, 
which at his death should revert to the reigning Prince Palatine. 
That this makes a lively plot for a novel goes without saying, es- 

cially as the nearer the fatal hour approached when Hans von 

ernbach was to reach this age, so ruinous to his possible lega- 
tees, the more those disinterested persons were solicitous that he 
should-end his solitary bachelorhood. There is a steady stream of 
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incident and intrigue ; but as the tale is one of the unenlightened 

fifteenth century, the adventures seem somewhat we 4 not to sa 

a in this green and sappy present. ($1.25. T. Y. Crowell 
0.) 





‘ TOLERANCE,’ writes Eva Wilder McGlasson in her story of 
Shaker life called ‘ Diana's Livery,’ ‘flourishes most greenly in the 
soil of lukewarm convictions’; and so when Laban the strong, the 
sinless, violated his vows of celibacy and took unto himself an 
earthly bride, little Naamah, who had been likewise tempted in the 
flesh, felt the waters of her spiritual strength turn bitter and 
brackish. That source of supernatural resistance to human im- 
pulses, a fanatic and living ideal, was destroyed in Laban’s fall, 
and the blessedness of peace which had dwelt in Naamah’s heart 
even when she had refused the love of Darrow turned now into 
stinging doubt. With Elderess Serena’s death, and Laura's sui- 
cide and Laban’s defection from grace, the little community at 
Pleasant Hill was broken up, and Naamah went to live in the 
world, where Darrow found her one July day, when the dog’s- 
fennel was in fluffy curl, and the birds sang their midsummer song 
of love fulfilled. And he, reading still a scruple in her yielding, 
thought to strengthen her new reading of spirit by whispering, 


Virgins are they before the Lord 
Whose hearts are pure ; the vestal fire 
Is not, as some misread the word, 
By marriage quenched, but burns the higher. 


It is not often since Hawthorne wrote his delicious little tale of 
‘The Shaker Bridal,’ that this peculiar people has been chosen as 
a theme by fiction-writers. ($1.25. Harper & Bros.).——LET HIM 
who has not some cherished dream, some tender ideal whose real- 
ization he has nursed in his heart until it has become a living ac- 
tuality, denounce as artful equivocators the ‘Seven Dreamers’ 
of whom Annie Trumbull Slosson writes. ‘ You see they've got 
somethin’ thet don’t change,’ said Aunt Charry sagely, ‘ and that’s 
a dreadful comfort in this alterin’ and twistin’ and turnin’ world. 
Real things allers have to alter somehow here; make-believe ones 
don’t.’ And so who shall say that Aunt Randy and Botany Bay 
and Loritty Knapps and Fishin’ Jimmy did not believe as Gospel 
truth all they said. Certainly, if any one will take the pains to read 
these quaint and exquisitely-told stories, he will never doubt the 
absolute reality of their visions. ($1.25. Harper & Bros.) 





JUST WHAT Tolstoi meant to satirize in his four-act comedy, 
‘ The Fruits of Culture,’ it is impossible to determine. It is too 
flimsy to be a comedy, too heavy to be even a tragedy —in fact, it 
is just dull enough for satire. But here we stop. Can it be that 
this man with a mission wishes to impress upon us that culture 
leads to the subversion of commonsense and a predilection for 
charlatanism ? Or is the shaft of the satire directed toward a hid- 
den but vulnerable point in the heel of Russian society—namely, 
that deceit and hypocrisy are ingrained in the character of every 
Slav, from the savant to the servant? Tolstoi gets together 
thirty-three people of all ranks and mental conditions, solely in or- 
der to have them duped in some hypnotic experiments by the 
chambermaid of a wealthy household who wishes to marry a kitch- 
en-boy. These professors, peasants, princesses, men of affairs and 
schoolgirls sit in a dark room while the chambermaid, by means of 
strings, a guitar and some phosphorus contrives to terrify the 
master of the house into signing a transfer of land to the peasants, 
which he had before refused to do. Next day the hoax is dis- 
covered, and though the maid is dismissed, no one is particularly 
disturbed, and the play closes with a recessional of peasants de- 
parting for their homes to brew beer for the girl’s wedding. The 





translation is by George Schumm. (50 cts. Boston: B. R. 
Tucker.) 
‘DOROTHY GREY,’ as the name suggests, is a Quakeress. She . 


is good, beautiful, simple—a type familiar to novelists—and like 
most Quaker heroines, lives on a farm away from the evil influences 
of progress and the world. To this farm, this little paradise of 
poultry and moral perfection, come the customary city visitors ; 
and when at the end of the summer they seek fresh woods and 
astures new—Lenox, to wit,—one of the gentlemen, the artist, 
baa unconsciously carried away the heart of Dorothy Grey—a 
theft not unknown in novels. What he should do about it was 
the question. Like a true gentleman, however, when he found 
that he had been carrying it about with him for so long and that 
its freshness might be gone, he offered her his own, which he war- 
ranted not at all shop-worn. Fortunately the maiden was well- 
satisfied with it, and cherished itas if it had been her own—as in 
a sense it was. There-is another exchange of hearts in -the book, 
which can hardly be called a theft, as the people were of society 
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and the world, where every one is armed. cap-a-pie and on the alert 
for such assaults. The story is told by Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, but 
she has seen fit to fortify it with long quotations from Browning 
and others, making five-barred fences that almost defy our scaling 
to reach the littie chapters beyond them. Did it not occur to the 
author that so much of attention as Browning gained, she would 
lose? If the attention given to poetry had been devoted to punc- 
tuation, both author and reader had been clear gainers. ($1. 
Damrell & Upham.) 
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‘LADY MAUDE’S MANIA,’ by George Manville Fenn, is a kind 
of ride-to-hounds book, full of lively, breezy incident, the game be- 
ing a rich husband. All the situations, characters and intrigues 
turn on this one theme, and if it had not been for a very absurd 
ruse, aoe Lady Maude would, like her sister before her, have been 
sacrificed to her mother’s sordid ambitions. As it was, however, 
an absorbing devotion to Italian hand-organ music saved her 
from her impending doom. The story is humorously and lightly 
told, and Lady Maude, while she may not be the first heroine to 
be wooed to the tune of the prison. song in ‘ Trovatore,’ is amr 
the only one who carried her admiration so far as to marry the 
grinder thereof. (Socts. United States Book Co)——Two little 
stories for girls, ‘ Maidie’s Problem’ and ‘One of Themselves,’ 
have been written by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster in illustration of 
the working power of the societies of King’s Daughters. No one 
who is not familiar with the subject can realize how much these 
coteries, bound together in the King’s name, accomplish for the 
og of the poor. (75 cts. Hunt & Eaton.) -——-COULD anything 

more indicative of melodrama than the title ‘A Bitter Birth- 
right ; or, Lady Gilmore’s Temptation,’ by Miss Dora Russell ? 
The wings of a Bowery theatre are not more crowded with cheap 
sensationalism than are the pages of this book. (50 cts. United 
States Book Co.) 





‘DOROTHY'S EXPERIENCE,’ by Adeline Trafton, is one of those 
well written little stories that cause one to wonder what ultimately 
becomes of good books—books not important enough to create 
general remark, yet whose workmanship is too fine to permit them 
to sink into oblivion. It is a story of the ethical and religious work 
of a girl among the more feeble and ignorant of her sex, in a New 
England manufacturing village—just such such humane, honest, 
practical work as men and women are now doing all over the 
world for each other,—the establishment of homes and missions, 
with what of comfort and comradery they imply. The story is not 
preachy or vapid, but terse and vigorous. ($1. Lee & Shepard.) 
——‘ HER LOVE AND His LIFE,’ by F. W. Robinson, is written in 
the author's own peculiar manner, with a view to making an enter- 
taining story rather than one that should be plausible. Mike Gar- 
wood, a waif of the London slums, grows up to be an artist of 
considerable merit, and in spite of the distinction of a youthful 
police record and a father and mother who turned up in tipsy ac- 
cord at the most critical period of his career, he maintains his posi- 
tion as a man of character, and marries the girl of his choice. 
(30 cts. Harper & Bros.) ——-GRACE GREENWOOD has issued a 
new edition of her ‘ History of My Pets,’ and we have no doubt 
that Phibby the Frog, Sam the Rooster, and the other cherished 
animals, will seem as real to children of this generation as they 
did to those of the last. ($1. United States Book Co.) 


‘ THINK AND THANK,’ by Samuel Cooper, is a tale of the boyhood 
and school-life of the great Jewish patriot and philanthropist, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, giving a picture of his early struggles and trials, 
the noble and heroic traits of his character, and the influences 
which shaped his destiny and career. The narrative is spirited 
and sympathetic, but one would have been glad of an explanatory 

reface or note, as‘ the impression is always agesmes and unsatis- 
actory, in regard to a personage who has really existed, when one is 
left in doubt as to where to draw the line between invention and fact. 
(75 cts. Phila.: Jewish Publication Soc.)}——-ONE MUST be hard to 
please who does not find delight and satisfaction in the latest edi- 
tion—the ten thousandth ?—of Defoe’s immortal ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe.’ Most attractive is the volume, inside and out—with its orna- 
mental binding, excellent typography, and a hundred illustrations 
by Watson, of which a dozen are colored. The second part of the 
story is included, and the pages number over five hundr ($2.50. 
Geo. Routledge & Sons.) ——DEFOE'’S ‘ Life of Colonel Jack’ has 
been condensed by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale into a volume 
of less than two hundred pages. It is the most important of De- 
foe’s novels except ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and would be better known 
but for the long episodes with which it is padded and weighted. 
‘The real novel,’ as Dr. Hale says, ‘is thoroughly American, and 
its important movement is all in this country,’ Colonel Jack becom- 





ing ‘ a white slave bound in the slavery of the American colonies.’ 
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The book is the most vivid d 
and contains some of Defoe’s very best writing withal. The cor- 


escription ever written of this system, 


densation has been skilfully done, as we might expect. (Boston: 
J. Silman Smith & Co.)——Ginn & Co. have added Scott’s ‘ Old 
Mortality * to their series of Classics for Children, the novel bein 
given complete, like ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ‘ The Talisman, 
and others of the series before issued. Brief footnotes explain the 
Scotticisms and other words and phrases likely to perplex young 
readers, (80 cts.) 





WE OF THE older generation, who were brought up upon ‘ Pre- 
cept upon Precept,’ ‘Line upon Line’ and ‘ Reading Without 
Tears’ (which, by the way, always sent us weeping to bed), and 
who fled, from sheer poverty of resource, to the story of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ at the age of ten, look with envy upon the charming stories 
and the beautiful pictures and music lavished upon children nowa- 
days. They have a literature all their own, to which Mrs. Kate 
Wiggin has contributed much that is lovely. Her latest gift, ‘ The 
Story Hour’ (‘a book for the Home and the Kindergarten’), con- 
sists of fourteen stories, prepared by herself and Miss Nora A, 
Smith, all of which have served to interest her motley little class in 
San Francisco. Mrs, Wiggin has a tender sensibility, and we 
have no doubt that hers is a most successful kindergarten ; but 
we do not agree with her on the suitability of certain tales for chil- 
dren. Indeed, we sometimes wonder if the impressionable Ameri- 
can temperament does not emotionalize Froebel’s ideas far beyond 
his original intention. Even pathos should be simplified, so that a 
child's feelings may not become intense out of proportion to its 
growing mind and body. Stories where children or animals die in 
sorrow and suffering should, in our mind, be banished from their 
realm. We doubt if even a ‘grown-up’ would be greatly attracted 
by the story of Froebel’s life as it is here sanctified for children. 
The little volume would be much improved if Mrs. Wiggin had 
omitted from the heads of the chapters the sentences from Froebel 
which in their isolated situation sound trite. We had hoped this 
custom of introducing one’s thought by a similar idea written in a 
compacter form by some one else, was on the wane. ($1. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 





A COURTSHIP while riding over the hills of New England, a half 
promise from the girl that she will marry him some time in the 
future, and a parting at the opera in the Academy of Music in New 
York on the eve of the lover's departure to join his regiment at the 
seat of war form the opening pages of ‘An Idyl of War Times,” 
by Major W. C. Bartlett, U. S.A. The hero makes the trip to 
Newport News with a gentleman and his two daughters, one of 
whom is broken-hearted over the loss of her fiancée, who has been 
killed a few months before. Hugh induces her to become a hos- 
ee nurse, and to seek what consolation she may in the relief of 

er fellow creatures. Hugh has constant letters from his sweet- 
heart telling him she realizes at last how much she cares for him. 
At last comes a telegram saying she is very ill, and ‘ Hugh’ goes 
to her at once only to have her She in his arms. Returning to the 
front, the tide of war carries him South, and he is terribly wounded 
at Chattanooga. The girl he has advised to devote her life to this 
occupation nurses him back to life, and they swear eternal friend- 
ship, neither being willing to admit that he or she is in love with 
the other. The book ends here, but leaves the idea in the reader's 
mind that sooner or later they sought permanent consolation in 
each other. In real life they would undoubtedly have done so, 
(Lew Vanderpoole Pub. Co.) 





JAMES COLTHURST was an English artist, a man of great tal- 
ent, who had forced a recognition from his countrymen, and placed 
himself at the top of the ladder of fame in the artistic world of 
London. In his early youth, while a student in Paris, he became 
entangled with a woman by whom he had a child, and to whom he 
always felt himself in a measure bound because she had supported 
him, by questionable and unquestionable means, when he was ill 
and starving. He became the head of one of the art-schools in 
London, and there fell deeply in love with a rarely gifted woman 
who was his pupil. At first, knowing that his past life had ren- 
‘dered him unworthy of her, he made up his mind that he would 
never ask her to be his wife. Finding that she returned his love, 
however, his resolution weakened and they became engaged. His 
mistress, hearing that he was to be married, sought out his fiancée 
and told her the whole hideous story of his life with her. On the 
spur of the moment, his sweetheart gave him up, but was soon con 
vinced she had been too hard upon hitn, and was determined to recall 
him. In the: meantime, the woman who had made the mischief 
was dying of consumption, and had sent for James Colthurst’s 
intended wife to come and see her. Once arrived, Mary sent in- 
stantly for James to come and make his peace with the dying 
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woman. It is just here that the extreme improbability of ‘ The 
Wages of Sin,’ by Lucas Malet, comes in. ary renounced her 
lover forever, not in anger or in scorn, but because she deemed it 
right that he should belong to a woman whose hours were 
numbered, though she knew that his life would be ruined by her 
decision. It was not surprising that he threw himself from the to 

of a cliff and was dashed to pieces. (50 cts. United States Boo 


Co.) 





London Letter 


Black and White is out at last: and now it remains to be 
seen whether or not it was well to raise public expectation for 
months before gratifying it. The new magazine has been 
talked about ever since the summer; it had got to be just a 
little laughed about; so that people were somewhat disposed to 
lie at the catch when Black and White was at length um fait ac- 
compli. The point is, of course, will the new aspirant prove a 
dangerous rival to The Graphic, the Illustrated London News and 
the Pictorial World? To my mind the outside cover is weak ; 
it lacks distinction, and does not strike the eye. May I venture to 
suggest that something of the same want is present also in the 
contents of the first number? And what a silly-Billy Mr. Steven- 
son looks, lying ‘in native worth ’ among his South Sea Islanders ! 

Mr. Frederic Greenwood has at length reverted to his mutton 
in the shape of high-class journalism, and we have an opportunity 
of seeing in The Anti-Jacobin what is the outcome of his two 
years’ retirement from the scene. As Mr. Greenwood successively 
edited The Pall Mall Gazette and The St. James's Gazette—the 
one for fifteen, the other for eight years—to the satisfaction of the 
literary world, imparting to each of these journals a tone and 
style which were recognized everywhere as his own, people who 
care about literary finish in a weekly paper will doubtless make a 
raid upon The Anti-Jacobin ; but it is early days yet to say much 
about the new twopenny-worth. 

Anent books, before passing on to newer publications, let me 
say one further word about the ‘First Crossing of Greenland’ 
which I noticed a month ago. At that time the two handsome 
volumes on my library table had only just been glanced through, 
and had—I am ashamed to say it—been pushed aside by the super- 
abundance of Christmas lore,—but now I have really read Nan- 
sen’s book, have read it through, and a more fascinating work of 
its kind has never come into my hands. There is a frank simpli- 
city and truthfulness about the narrative from first to last, which 
brings every little incident and achievement home to the heart of 
the reader in a fashion rarely met with. The pictures, too—how 
good they are! And what a wonderful record of daring adventure 
and splendid success in the whole story! Of travel ks, Mr. 
Augustus Hare’s France has a value of its own, beyond possessing 
the daintiness of writing we have learned to expect from the au- 
thor of ‘ Walks in Rome.’ Few people know anything about the 
interior of France, with its customs, habits, and uliar dialect. 
To the curious on this point, or to folks on the lookout for new 
and pleasant regions to explore, 1 recommend Mr. Hare’s pleas- 
ant instructions. 

‘Camping Voyages in German Rivers’ and ‘ The Story of Swit- 
zerland ° are both good books for people purporting to visit Ger- 
many and Switzerland, but personally I don’t find them of soul- 
absorbing interest. A livelier volume for stay-at-home readers is 
*The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson’ (dear old ‘Rip Van 
Winkle’); but as this is an American writer’s account of an Amer- 
ican actor's life, I need say no more of it than that it is likely to 
be appreciated by Londoners and English people in general. I 
see it on a good many tables. 

I see also Col. Malleson’s contribution to the Rulers of India 
Series, his subject being Dupleix, the great French Pro-Consul, 
a very striking figure standing out against a strange background. 
indeed, the meek in Indian history with which this chronicle deals 
is perhaps the most important through which that country has 
ver passed; while to students of the period, the name of Dupleix 
is familiar as that of the one man who, had he been better served, 
‘would in all probability have gained for France the empire of 
which we English aes are so justly proud. Between the char- 
acter of his hero and that of Napoleon Bonaparte, Col. Malleson 
draws this parallel:—‘ Each was animated by unbounded ambition : 
each phnel tor a great stake; each displayed in his final struggles 
a power and vitality, a richness of resource, and a genius such as 
compelled fear and admiration,—both, alas! were finally aban- 
doned by their countrymen.’ A painful revelation of neglect and 
ingratitude indeed awaits the reader at the close of the memoir, 
when Dupleix, in a few sentences which may well bring the blush 
of shame 'to the cheeks of every Frenchman, bewails his misery, 
his poverty, and his desertion. 
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Among the lighter articles in the magazines let me mention 
Hamley’s ‘Kinglake’ in Blackwooa’s, Mr. North Baxton’s ‘The 
Father of all the Goats’ in Zhe Nineteenth Century, ana Grant 
Allen’s ‘The Heart of London’ in Longman’s. The latter is an 
especially bright little sketch of a very dingy object,—yet this din 
object, this ‘Heart of London ’—otherwise London Stone —ought 
to be familiar to every citizen of our metropolis, while as certainly 
will Mr. Allen’s article be a revelation to numbers who peruse it. 
I will tell the truth : the place about which the article is written is 
apne familiar to me; I am constantly in the neighborhood ; I 

now the street,—yet I had never so much as heard of any such 
thing as ‘ London Stone’ till I took up Lougman’s last week! Nor 
am I in this matter singular. Since then I have made enquiries 
far and wide, and have not met with a single individual who had 
seen the stone, though several had Aeardof it! Now hear what Mr. 
Allen says :—‘Almost opposite Cannon Street Station’ (one of our 
great City stations), ‘ amid the noise and bustle of our modern city, 
there stands, in a niche of the wall, protected by an open iron grill, 
what is probably the very oldest and most sacred relic of ancient 
London. In outer form this palladium of British liberty 
is only a stone, a rough and weather-worn block, but 
the very name by which it is known—London Stone—in itself 
seems to betoken its close and intimate connection with the foun- 
dation and development of the great city. Among the thousands 
and thousands of eager, hurrying souls who pass it by, how many, 
I wonder, have ever paused to reflect that here, in this rude mass of 
primitive origin, we have the very heart, and core, and nucleus of 
London ?’ 

Historically, the writer proceeds to own, the written record of 
London Stone does not go back beyond the reign of Athelstan, but 
he adduces various reasonable arguments to prove that it existed 
and was in use —possibly as a coronation stone—at a considerably 
earlier period. Be it so, or not, Athelstan’s reign is good enough ; 
and I fancy not a few of us will now go to gaze upon the little 
worn block behind its grill, which, according to antiquarians, is the 
last relic of what was once an imposing earth-fast pillar, more an- 
tique perhaps than any Roman remains in this isle of Britain. 

And Newgate Prison, now only used for condemned criminals, 
is itself on the condemned list! How soon its blackened walls are 
to be pulled down has not yet been decided upon, but it has re- 
ceived its death warrant. A lover of antiquities who had just been 
over the building from end to end, gave me yesterday a few items 
which may interest your readers, a Prison—though not 
precisely the present edifice—has occupied its present site for over 
a thousand years, being, in point of fact, older than the Bastile. 
Even the great fire of London was in part defied by its solid ma- 
sonry. The Newgate of to-day is, however, of more recent cre- 
ation, having been built in 1770, at which date it excited the repro- 
bation of Howard, the philanthropist; though it was not till the 
famous readings in Newgate, by Mrs. Fry, drew statesmen and 
soldiers, beauties and wits to the gloomy pile, that any real and 
thorough reformation as regarded the moral and physical condition 
of the prisoners was carried out. The narrow little doorway which 
opens into the Old Bailey, was that which was broken into by the 
Gordon rioters in 1780,—but this is almost the only point of historic 
interest which attaches to Newgate,—though I must own to a secret 
wish to see the window through which Jack Sheppard escaped 
on to the roofs of the adjoining houses. Jack was many times in 
Newgate; but occasionally he had change of air in the other London 
jails, before he bade them all farewell for the scaffold at Tyburn. 

This about Meissonier comes from one who knew him well: 
His a¢edter was very large, and his models and studies for small 
surfaces gigantesque ; and to see ‘the great master’s little person 
hopping in and out among his objects made them 5 still big- 
ger. His vanity was as clear as it was delicious, and his posing as 
delightful—like his own work, an epitome em Petit,—his blue coat 
with just a sougcon of grey in it, contrasting with his beard, float- 
ing like a meteor, a white that fé6und echo in the little ruffles at his 
wrist—making a perfect picture.’ 

Through the death of this great painter comes a chance to the 
Royal Academy. If they can get for their next winter’s show some 
of the Meissonier masterpieces, such as those in the Rothschild, 
Fowler, and Price collections, how we will all flock to see them! 

LONDON, Feb. 11, 1891. L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


Mr. ALDRICH has returned from his Southern trip in season to 
be present at the birth of his volume ‘ The Sisters’ Tragedy, with 
Other Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic,’ which shows an increased de- 
velopment of the dramatic faculty without the sacrifice of any of that 
charm of melody which has always characterized his verse. The 
reflective element is strong, too, and there are pictures of historic 
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es full of life and vigor. There is one satisfaction which 

r. Aldrich must have in these days of literary fecundity, that 
though he has written comparatively few books, represent his 
best powers. Tried by the test of ~~ involved in the num- 
ber of editions, they fall short of ks of ephemeral vogue, 
‘but considering the appeal they make to the higher culture it seems 
to me they exhibit a very satisfactory showing. 

When a book goes through thirty-four editions it may be said to 
be very pelo! oy and this is the figure reached by Aldrich’s 
* Story of a Bad Boy.’ Of course, such a result could not be ex- 
pected in books of a more delicate cast, yet ‘ Marjorie Daw, and 
‘Other People’ has passed to twenty-four editions ; ‘ Prudence Pal- 
frey’’ and ‘ The Stillwater Tragedy’ come next, each with nine- 
teen editions; ‘XXXVI Lyrics and XII. Sonnets’ has attained 
seventeen, ‘ The Queen of Sheba’ nine, the Household. Edition of 
Mr. Aldrich’s ‘ Poems’ eight editions, and his latest books, ‘ Wynd- 
ham Towers’ and ‘Mercedes, and Later Lyrics,’ have reached 
seven and five editions respectively. It must be with a good deal 
of pleasure that Mr. Aldrich looks forward to the birth of another 
volume of his poetry, showing an advance on his previous works in 
the qualities which are dear to the singer and literary artist. John 
G. Saxe said he would rather be the author of a beautiful son than 
a sonnet, but Mr. Aldrich is spared the need of making such an 
invidious discrimination. 

The approaching celebration of the centenary of the death of 
John Wesley will give timeliness to the publication of his life by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. This book will be the second in the se- 
ries of English Leaders of Religion, the first having been devoted 
to Cardinal Newman. It is an interesting fact that the author, 
Canon Overton, is rector of Epworth, a position once occupied b 
the father of the great Methodist. Wesley’s life was so eventful, 
he suffered so much persecution for his change of faith, he exer- 
cised such marked power as the leader of a movement which af- 
fected a great moral revolution among the lower and middle 
classes, and has been so great a force in breaking down the tyran- 
ny of sacerdotalism in religion, that this biography must have the 
deepest interest. 

Prof. J. F. Genung, who published a few years ago an excellent 
book on Tennyson’s ‘ In Memoriam,’ its purpose and its structure, 
has written a volume on the Book of Job entitled ‘ The Epic of the 
Inner Life.’ Instead of considering this book as involving theolog- 
ical questions, he deals with it as a narrative, in more or less dra- 
matic form, of the story of the inner life of a devout and upright 
man under extreme trials and perplexities, prominent among which 
were the misconceptions of those who regarded him as chastised 
- God for his sins. A careful introductory study of the central 
idea of the book, its epic character, the connection and contrariety 
of its parts, and its origin, are features of the volume, which is in a 
new translation with suggestive notes and comments. The work 
is clearly and forcibly written and its striking views are certain to 
attract attention. It will be brought out by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. on March 7. 

‘ Zufii Ceremonials and Melodies’ is the title of a book by J. 
Walter Tewkes, so well known from his connection with the Hem- 
enway Southwestern Archzological Expedition. He describes 
vividly the rain-dances and other religious summer ceremonies of 
the Zujiiis, such as foot-races, rabbit-hunts, planting of prayer- 
plumes, and communal burning of pottery. Mr. Tewkes gives an 
account of an archzological exploration of ruins in or near the 
Zufii Reservation; and Benjamin Ives Gilman has an interesting 
description of Zufli melodies. The book, which forms the first 
chapter of ‘A Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology,’ 
will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on March 14. 

On the same date the same firm will bring out the recasted edi- 
tion of the ‘ Life of Longfellow’ and ‘Final Memorials’ by his 
brother Samuel, thé three volumes being formed into two without 
any reduction of matter, but made much more convenient to the 
reader; also a Tourists’ Edition of M. M. Ballou’s book on Alaska, 
which has met with such favor as a companion for the traveller 
who wishes in compact form the results of careful observation of 
the country and its people. 

Lucy Larcom’s book, ‘As It Is in Heaven,’ which is to be publish- 
ed on March 7 by the above-mentioned house, embodies fresh and de- 
vout reflections on the future life, and is marked by a fine, sympa- 
thetic quality which is in keeping with the spirit of the Easter sea- 
son. The publication of Miss Alice M. Bacon's ‘Japanese Girls 
and Women’ has been postponed till March 14. 

I hear that Mrs Erving Winslow will probably deliver in New 
York her eight readings from the English Dramatists which she is 
to begin this week in Seng under the auspices of the English 
Club of the Harvard Annex. They will have a fine artistic quality. 

Mr. Frederick P. Vinton will give a ‘Smoke Talk’ on Wednes- 
day evening at the St. Botolph Club, on ‘Impressionism.’ The 
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gallery of the club will be hung the same day for a ten days’ exhi- 
ition with a collection of studies from early Italian churches. 
BosTON, Feb. 22, 1891. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Lounger 


MRS. CRUGER has kindly favoured the public with two maga- 
zine stories of high life, entitled ‘A Successful Man’ and Mile. 
Réséda.’ In the latter occurs a quotation which expla‘ns the sim- 
ple theory of life in illustration of which both stories are written. 
We are told that ‘A great French writer has said that women be- 
“s to one of two types.” ‘And those are?’ ‘ The femme mére 
and the femme courtisane’ ; or, to express it in plain English, 
women who love children and women who love lovers. Both 
stories show us that women with homes and children have a very 
dull time of it, and women with lovers have much fun in life. In 
the latter story a woman with ‘youth, wealth, intellect, beauty, 
lovely children, a husband who adores’ her, looks with envy upon 
another woman, childless and divorced from her husband, who 
tells her, ‘I, at least, have lived!’ And the story then turns upon 
the manner in which the first woman falls in love with a man other 
than her husband, and having thus ‘had more experience’ and be- 
come ‘ certainly more responsive,’ ‘ the gentlemen admire her more’ 
—as she drives up the avenue on the box-seat of a coach ‘in a 
wonderful hat, and making a charming display of a daintily-shod 
foot.” 





IN AMELIE RIVES'’S stories we are told of the passions of young 
men and maidens who rub their knees together as they slide down 
haycocks. Mrs, Cruger is not so gross. She extols the pleasures 
of more mature persons who seek excitement and novel sensations 
in the devotion of others than those to whom they are legally joined 
in marriage. The delights to which she thus invites us are well 
known in older civilizations. The cavaliere sirvente was at his 
best in Florence some centuries ago. He still survives in most 
Latin countries, and it is said that in Bucharest, in the best society, 
it is not good form to invite a man and his wife to the same dinner ; 
but Prince A is invited to meet his mistress the Countess X, 
and the Duchess Y to meet her lover Baron B. Here is the system 
developed in fullest perfection, attained through long commingling 
of the vices of the Latin and Oriental races. And now comes a 
high priestess of good society in modern New York to tell the de- 
scendants of the Dutch and Puritans that such of the virtues of 
their ancestors as they still retain are prosy and uninteresting, that 
they must be ‘ dashing and gay,’ be ‘ artists of the heart,’ have an 
abundance of lovers, and learn ‘ all life’s experiences.’ 





WHETHER the new system will take root in New York remains 
to be seen. All things are possible in a society which has so rad- 
ically changed in less than two generations. But in one respect, at 
least, there may be opposition. A part of the new gospel tells us 
that ‘there is nothing like a little competition to make a man ap- 
preciate his wife.’ We doubt if, under any changed conditions of 
the fashionable world, the male portion will humbly accept the 
doctrine that a husband is to be only one of many competitors for 
his wife’s favors. In Bucharest it is not so. In that dashing and 
gay capital, where the artists of the heart are far more numerous 
than those of the brush or pen, the husband never desires to appre- 
ciate his wife or seek her favors. He declines the competition, and 
seeks only the favors of another man’s wife. The Gospel of Lov- 
ers.is evidently not comprehended in all its details even by its 
prophetess ; it should be further studied in those cities where it is 
most fully accepted. 





THE AMOUNT of money paid to Mr. Ward McAllister by his 
publishers on account of ‘ Society as I Have Found It’ is variously 
estimated by the author’s friends at from $75,000 to $150,000. I 
am told that discussion on this point runs high at the dinner-tables 
of the ‘four-hundred.’” When Mr. McAllister is asked to settle. 
the question, he smiles a satisfied smile and looks mysterious. 
What he or any other writer receives from his publishers in the 
way of royalties or ‘cash down’ is, of course, no one’s business but 
his and theirs; but just here let me say that there is nothing in the 
world about which there isso much exaggeration as the prices paid 
to authors. There have been some books that have made fortunes 
for their authors or their authors’ families, but there have been a 
thousand times as many that have not brought about this result. 
Authors are better paid nowadays than they used to be, but it is 
the men who are not professional authors, the men who have 
made their reputation with some other instrument than the pen, 
that have received the most money for their books —such men, 
for example, as Gen. Grant, and Mr, Stanley. © Col. Hay and Mr, 
Nicolay have made a small fortune out of their History of Abra- 
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ham Lincoln, but this was not on account of their reputation as 
men-of-letters (one of them had no such reputation), but of the 
popular interest in the subject of their biography and their close 
relations with him. There are authors who make a living out of 
their books, but they are few and far between. When one comes 
along whose boek has made a great success, you can tell how rare 
a successful book is by the eagerness with which all the publishers 
begin to wave their check- books before him. 





IN THE SAME issue of the Chicago 7rzbune that contained a 
large part of Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘ Light of the World,’ there 
appeared an article from the pen of Mr. Douglas Sladen describ- 
ing the home and manner of life of the poet in Japan. But for the 
‘knee-hole’ table and the most ‘ appallingly Philistinic stove,’ the 
room in which ‘ The Light of the World’ was written is the ‘ Jap- 

jest ’ room in the house. This room is long and narrow, one end 
ing furnished as a dining-room, the other as a study, so that Sir 
Edwin could regale his body and ‘invite his soul’ at the same time, 
if he wished. The whole of the poem, however, was not written 
under the influence of the ‘knee-hole’ table or the ‘ Philistinic 
stove.” When the weather was fine, the poet wrote out of duors. 
As he himself tells us in a footnote to his poem, it was at the foot 
of famed Fujiyama that he penned certain passages. Sir Edwin’s 
bedroom, Mr. Sladen tells us, was ‘ severely Japanese.’ When he 
first crossed the sacred doorsill, 


the only European intrusions were one of the upsettable camp wash- 
stands, a court sword, a pair of unmentionables, anda blazer. On the 
inch-thick straw, spotlessly clean, Japanese mats were spread, a futon 
(quilt) to lie on, another to cover him, and a third rolled up for a pil- 
low. Sir Edwin had not yet learned to live up to the boot-scraper Japa- 
nese pillow. There were two of the quaint little Japanese sets of 
drawers made of white kiri wood with black-iron finishings—and that 
was absolutely all the furniture. 





SIR EDWIN was very fond of his Japanese home, and so thor- 
oughly adopted some of the customs and acquired certain of the 
tastes of the country, as to ‘drink eighty or, ninety of their funny 
little cups of tea in a day,’ and ‘devour with gusto the horrible 
tour de forces of a Japanese banquet—live fish, meats and sweet- 
meats mixed, sirup in the potato.’ Nevertheless, Mr. Sladen does 
* not for a moment believe that he had any thought of settling for 

life in Japan and marrying a Japanese girl. The only foundation 
for this story, says Mr. Sladen, was ‘a little poetic speech he made 
one day in the ardor of his first months in Japan at a luncheon he 
was giving to Henry Savage Landor, the artist, and myself and a 
few others.’ Here is the speech made by the poet, after ‘ stretching 
himself with a sigh of relief’ :— 

I feel like a bird escaped from its cage. I shall never go back. Not 
that I feel that I am growing old. I am three years off 60 yet, and my 
mother lived to be gt, and climbed a five-bar gate the day she died. 
She only died last year—God bless her—the same day as my sweet wife. 
My father never knew a day’s illness until, to use that fine Japanese 

Ihrase, ‘he condescended to die.” We Buddhists neither hope nor 
ear. Earthquake or banquet is the same tous, At death we say, 
* Pay the bill you must. Dear brother, it was cloudy when you were 
with us, but now it is all sunshine.’ 
Certainly Sir Edwin was in a Japanesey mood when he indulged in 
this little rhapsody. 





Mrs, ALEXANDER, the author of ‘ The Wooing O't,’ whose real 
name is Mrs. Alexander Hector, has written a letter to the Boston 
Transcript, in which she has much that is pleasant to say about 
her sister novelists of England. She leads off with Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, whom she describes as ‘the first of our literary women in 
the institution of London life.’ Then she takes up Mrs. Riddell, 
who writes ‘ excellent pictures of city life,’ which have ‘all the force 
of reality,’ though produced in the ‘ quietude of country quarters’ 
Of the ‘younger and fairer’ women writers, there is none more 
striking than Mrs, Campbell Praed, who is above the ‘ordinary 
stature of women.’ Mrs. Parr, the author of ‘ Dorothy Fox,’ is, 
on the other hand, of ‘ diminutive stature ’; she, however, ‘conveys 
the impression of dignity and decision with a quiet but profound 
sense of humor. Miss Ida Duffus Hardy, who has complimented 
America so often by making it the background of her stories, ‘ is 
peculiarly refined and interesting—with soft eyes, delicate features 
and manners in no small degree sympathetic and attractive.’ Mrs. 
Walford also is referred to in complimentary terms. 





OF COURSE Mrs. Alexander cannot include herself in this list, 
so Mrs, Theodore Stanton kindly takes that duty—or shall I say 
pleasure?—upon himself in an introduction to her letter. She is 


highly accomplished,’ he tells us, ‘ and in very deed a gentlewoman. 
Tall, handsome, somewhat portly of late years, endowed with a 
freshness of complexion that has defied middle age, with fair hair 
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and blue eyes, she is a striking figure anywhere, a charming com- 
panion and an admirable conversationalist.’ Mrs. Alexander is a 
widow, and during the early youth of her children she lived on the 
Continent for their better education; but four years ago she re- 
established herself in London, where she enjoys ‘the society of 
men and women of letters, among whom she is so eminently cal- 
culated to shine.’ 





Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD has written a National Anthem 
which he took to the National Capital for its first performance. 
The President went to hear it, and so did a number of other peo- 
ple of official or social importance. Not only did Mr. Mansfield 
write the music, but he wrote the words also. He is a clever fel- 
low in many ways. His musical cleverness he inherits from his 
mother, Mme. Rudersdorf, who was not only a musician but an 
artist as well. The first time I saw Mr. Mansfield on the stage was 
as asinger. He had not much voice, but he knew so well how to 
use what he had, that I enjoyed his singing more than that of any 
one on the stage with him. It is very good of Mr. Mansfield to 
write us a National Anthem; Mr. Gilmore, it may be remembered, 
performed a similar service for us once. Somehow or other, 
though, we still cling to ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.’ 





THE following anecdote, which Mr. Robert Ford, in his ‘ This- 
tledom: A Book of Scotch Humor,’ relates of a native of Annandale, 
illustrates anew the saying that a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country, ‘I ken them a’, said the rustic, speaking 
of the Carlyles. ‘Jock’s a doctor aboot London. Tam’s a harem- 
scarem kind o’ chiel, an’ wreats book an’ that. But Jamie—yon’s 
his farm you see owre yonder—Jamie’s the man o’ that family, an’ 
I’m prood to say I ken him. Jamie Carlyle, sir, feeds the best. 
swine that come into Dumfries market.’ 





Sarah Bernhardt as Cleopatra 


THE performance of Sarah Bernhardt in her latest play, ‘ Cleo- 
patra,’ leaves two strong impressions on the mind, of which the first 
is that she is an extraordinarily clever actress, and the second that 
she is curiously fortunate in having a playwright capable not onl 
of exactly gauging her artistic capacities, but of providing her with 
opportunities for displaying them. Cleopatra is not quite so close 
a fit perhaps as La Tosca, but it is a notable example of the art of 
theatrical tailoring. The pretense that Sarah had produced a great 
historical play was dispelled long ago by the English version intro- 
duced here by Fanny Davenport, and now that it has been seen in 
its original shape and heard in its original language, it is evident 
that it is only a spectacular melodrama, in which the chief objects. 
are the prominence of the central figure, and scenic splendor. Its. 
superiority to other plays of a similar character consists in its pol- 
ished diction and its neat and workmanlike construction. 

It is not likely that Bernhardt ever troubled herself very much 
about the physical or mental attributes of the famous Egyp- 
tian. It would, indeed, be a difficult task to attempt to recon- 
cile the different descriptions and opinions promulgated concerning 
her by various authorities. Even her nationality is a vexed ques- 
tion, and the French actress does not try to elucidate it, her dress, 
certainly, being neither Greek nor Egyptian, and her complexion 
showing no trace of a Southern sun. Her hair is light and her coif 
fure distinctly modern; but in one important characteristic at least, 
that of personal charm and fascination, she proves herself a worthy 
representative of the Serpent of old Nile. When she made her 
first appearance at the Garden Theatre, reclining among her maid- 
ens in her state barge, she presented,a dazzling picture, and the 
indolent grace of her Gineaiensieation in which the sovereignty of 
her beauty seemed to be asserted even in her assumption of humil- 
ity, was a triumph of art. The whole of this first scene, in which 
she is supposed to gradually subject the imperious Roman to her 
influence, was a wonderful exhibition of intellectual coquetry. In. 
the second act she showed how it is possible to avoid coarseness in 
the portrayal of a voluptuous self-abandonment, and in the partin 
scene with Antony she exhibited a passionate fervor which arouse 
the audience to enthusiasm. ~ In the messenger scene, which is 
copied from Shakespeare and is by far the best in the play, she 
acted with infinite variety of resource. Her feverish unrest upon 
the couch, her eager examination of the soothsayer, her furious as- 
sault upon the messenger who brought her the unwelcome tidings 
of Antony’s marriage, her satirical but uneasy comments upon her 
rival, and her reception of the Ibis bearing her lover’s note, were 
extremely natural and effective. Her facial expression and her ges- 
tures in the scene at Actium, where she listens, unseen, to the con- 
ference of Antony and his associates, were extraordinarily eloquent 
and truthful, and she reached a fine pitch of suppressed emotion 
at the moment when she offered the poisoned cup to the faithful 





























The 
‘Kephren. She was extremely effective, too, in her invocation of 
the tempest in the fifth act, and nobly simple and pathetic in her 
suicide, the one blot u the scene being the live snake, a very 
cheap and vulgar parihn. for so great an artist. The most strik- 
ing tribute, perhaps, to the er of her acting was the fact that 


on the first night the audience sat patiently in their seats until one 
o’clock in the morning. 
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The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE following additions to the fund in the hands of Treasurer 
Wm. R. Stewart, 54 William Street, were made last week :— 

$1550:—Proceeds of the sale of two paintings in the George I. 
Seney collection. 

$300 :—Ladies’ Committee of two Delmonico dances (balance in 
hands of Treasurer, Mrs. William C. Whitney). 

$250 :—Charles Pratt & Co. 

$100 :— Lloyd Phoenix (additional), Frank S. Witherbee (addi- 
tional), Oelrichs & Co., Wm. P. Clyde & Co., James C. Fargo, 
Frederic Bronson. 

$35 :— Charles T. Barney. 

$25 each:—Smith & Schipper, George G. Wheelock, William 
Ottmann, 

$10 each :—A. M. Sweet & Co., William Koch. 


Prof. Alexander Winchell 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D, Professor of Geology and 
Paleontology at the University of Michigan, died at Ann Arbor on 
the 19th inst. The descendant of one of the early settlers of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dr. Winchell was born on Dec. 31, 1824, at North East, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., and at the age of sixteen began his life-work 
as a teacher, though he was not graduated from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity till 1847. At the age of twenty-nine he was elected President 
of the Masonic University at Selma, Alabama, and in the same 
year Professor of Physics and Civil Engineering in the University 
in whose service he died, his connection with the latter institution 
antedating that of any of his surviving associates. In 1855 he was 
made Professor of Geology, Zoology and Botany, which he held till 
1873. In 1859 he became President of the Michigan Teachers’ 
Association, and in the same year was made State logist, and 
did much to locate and develop the mineral wealth of the common- 
wealth. This position he held again in 1869, and the next year 
became Director of the Geological Survey of Minnesota. He ac- 
cepted the Chancellorship of Syracuse University in 1873, but soon 
— and became Professor of Geology there, remaining until 
1878. He became a lecturer upon Geology at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity in 1876, dividing his time between the two colleges. ‘ But be- 
cause he taught the existence of the race before the time of Adam,’ 
says The Wi of M. Daily (the college pepe at Ann Arbor), ‘his 
chair at the \atter institution was abolished.’ His final connection 
with the University of Michigan began againin 1879. At the time 
of his death Prof. Winchell was President of the University Musi- 
cal Society. He was a member of many learned societies at home 
and abroad, and the author of numerous books, among his more 
important works being ‘Sketches of Creation,’ ‘Geology of the 
Stars,” ‘ The Doctrine of Evolution,’ ‘Lay Theology,’ ‘ Reconcilia- 
tion of Science and Religion,’ ‘ Pre-Adamites,’ ‘Sparks from a Ge- 
ologist’s Hammer,’ ‘ World Life,’ ‘Geological Excursions,’ ‘ Geo- 
logical Studies.’ He wrote also over 200 scientific papers and pam- 
phlets, and had described 300 new species and genera, mostly fos- 
sil. His writings were very popular and did much to spread the 
fame of his University, which claims a larger attendance of stu- 
dents than any other in America—2377 as against Harvard’s 2276. 
His degree of LL.D. was conferred by Wesleyan, in 1867. Prof. 
=r was elected as one of The Critic's ‘ Forty Immortals ’ in 
1884. 








Egyptian Antiquities 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Mrs, Stevenson does a good service, in The Critic of Feb. 7, 
in calling attention to the inutility of the Abbott Collection of 
Egyptian Antiquities in the possession of the New York Historical 
Society. It —— to be placed in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, where, with the collection already there, it would constitute 
not simply ‘ one of the finest ’ collections ‘ this side of the Atlantic,’ 
but in the world; and some thorough hieroglyphist, like Dr. Charles 
E. Moldenke of New York, with Prof. J. A. aine of the Museum, 
should be engaged to arrange, tabulate, translate, etc., the rich and 
invaluable material. 

At the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society, in Bos- 
ton, last May, I called attention, with others, to the fact that the 
Abbott Collection was virtually a closed museum to the general 
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public and had received little study from scholars. It was inti- 
mated by Dr. Cyrus Adler that the Society anticipated building a 
more spacious edifice; but how much better, I think, to unite the 
two collections and to keep the doors open tothe public. The 
Athenaeum of April 12, 1851, in regretting the anticipated removal 
of the Abbott antiquities to the United States, said :-—‘ It forms a 
complete museum in itself, illustrative of almost every point of the: 
manners of the ancient inhabitants of Egypt; far more complete 
than any other can ever be, for most of nt ruins and tombs are: 
now rifled,’ etc. Miss Amelia B. Edwards expressed her appreci- 
ation of the collection in an exalted strain, specifying a number of 
the ‘rare objects,’ and asking me, ‘What other museum in the 
world has such and such, or so and so?’ 

Mrs, Stevenson’s allusion to the ‘mere trifles’ of monumental 
and other objects furnished by the Egypt Exploration Fund for 
the museums, compared with the valuable treasures of the Abbott 
Collection, needs a little explanation to your general readers. The 
prime object of the fund is not to procure and present Egyptian 
antiquities ; nor would the limited means at its disposal, if donated’ 
for such a purpose, be sufficient to accomplish much in that direc- 
tion. The donations are given, and the chief objects are, to organ- 
ize and carry on excavations, explore sites and decipher monu-- 
ments; and to preserve a record of the work and its vesu/ts in sub- 
stantial and enduring form (see the illustrated quartos of the 
society). A tertiary object is ‘to ensure the preservation of such 
antiquities,’ as fall to its share, ‘ by presenting them to museums 
and similar public institutions. The government and people of 
Egypt mow thoroughly, exaggeratingly, value the antiquities they 
possess or that we discover, and the Cairo Museum claims the right, 
legally given, to select all of the best that we find; museums by 
the score, collectors by the hundred, are pressing their needs ; there 
is much triangular jealousy among the English, French and German 
savants at Cairo, both as to who shall dig and where, and who shall: 
have the spoils. The difference between now and forty years ago is- 
as great as that between a gold-mine just opened and one quite 
thoroughly worked out. The law of Egypt against the exportation: 
of antiquities is stringent ; and the only way to procure splendid 
monuments or representative collections is through the munificence 
of individuals ; byt even a Vanderbilt or a Stanford (who procured 
the mummy collection in the Metropolitan Art Museum) would 
have to be exceedingly lavish to move the Khedival heart suffi- 
ciently to yield up some of the treasures in the Cairo Museum. 
However, the Egypt Exploration Fund has been able to present 
monuments of historical value to British and American museums. 
—e.g., the Hyksos statue in London and the statue of Rameses 
II. in Boston,—and it is hoped that Ahnas* and other sites will 
yield something that the Cairo Museum will not need for its col- 
lection. One ‘yield,’ or handsome return, is the elaborate quarto of 
the season, fully illustrated, forwarded to every five-dollar donor to 
the fund. With but $5000 to $7000 annually contributed from the 
United States, and with an average return of over 600 volumes for 
that amount, it is obvious that there is little ‘ purchase money ’ to 
buy antiquities for our museums. The wonder is that we do so 
much with such limited means; but skill, economy, gratuitous 
services, are the reasons. The incessant toil required to raise the; 
pigmy sum quoted above is not even dreamed of by the unini- . 
tiated.t 

New York city possesses 7m urbe a splendid Egyptian collection: 
in two buildings: let Uffizi and Pitti be united, not merely bridged, 
so as to form, open to the public, one of the best collections of 
Egyptian antiquities in the world. 


BosTON, Feb. 11, 1891. Wo. C. WINSLOW. 


Mrs. Walford at Home 


[From an article in The Ladies’ Pictoriai] 
A THICK fog obscures the whole of London. 





You grope your 
way through Liverpool Street station with considerable risk, now 
colliding with a truck full of luggage, anon canoning against.ar 
angry passenger. You cannot see a yard before you, and more by 
good luck than good py 3 you find you have somehow got into 
the right train, and, half an hour later, you are delighted to find the 
enemy is left behind, and that you are once more in a cheerful day- 
light. The sun at first looks like a sullen ball of fire, but presently, 
shaking off, as it were, the heavy clouds, he begins to shine out 
brightly, as, after a drive of something under a mile from the sta- 





* Ahnas, near the entrance to the Fay(im, the probable site of Heracleopolis, is be- 
ing excavated this season; in addition to which the archzological survey of Egypt is 


in " 

Pa f his literary and business labors for the furd, Dr. Winslcw has remarked that so 
far as toil is concerned he had rather fill the most laborious professorship in Harvard 
University than act as the representative of the society and tological interests in 
this country, and as treasurer of the fund. Ir. 1890, 15,000 circulars cfall kinds, relating. 
to the society and exploration, were printed. At least 850 volumes were distributed. 
— Biblia for January. 
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tion, you turn into the old-fashioned lodge gates of wrought iron 
on the left. A long carriage-road between two low wire fencings, 
running nearly straight through the park, which is dotted about 
with clumps of trees and spinneys, suddenly rounds into a wide 
space in front of the house, and breaks off into one of those quaint 
old rights-of-way which are so common in this part of Essex. 

Cranbrooke Hall is a substantial, red-brick, many- windowed 
building, dated nearly two centuries back, but it has been greatly 
added to and improved during recent years. The lofty, spacious 
ntrance-hall, laid down with parquet, branches out into five re- 
ception-rooms, opening one into another, all facing south, and 
overlooking some seven hundred and fifty feet of lawn, bordered 
by a lake formed of clear, running water, the overflow of a spring 
which is a hundred and fifty feet deep, and has never yet been 
known to run dry. This is, in its turn, bounded by a shrubbery, 
which leads round to one of the principal features of the Cranbrooke 
Gardens, the ‘ Lovers’ Walk,’ an ivy colonnade, carpeted with 
thick, soft moss. 

Passing through the ante-room, a door is opened on the left, and 
the picture which presents itself to your eye is a thoroughly domes- 
tic one. A huge fire, heaped with acacia logs, blazes brightly in 
the low, deep grate, flanked with brass dogs; tall standard lamps 
shed a soft light over a merry family group; a silver urn stands on 
the cosy five o'clock tea-table, where a young, fair girl presides. A 
few guests are present, and two younger daughters of the house 
are flitting inand out with plates of Scotch scones, cakes, and muf- 
fins. The three nursery little ones have come down to say good- 
night, and the youngest, a fair-haired, blue-eyed little maiden of 
three years, is nestling on her mother’s lap. Rising from amidst 
them, Mrs. Walford comes forward to welcome you. She wears a 
ones steel-blue tea-gown, richly embroidered in silks by her own 

and ; for your hostess loves needlework, and looks on it as a great 
resource for a weary brain. She has a clear, fair complexion, dark 
brown hair, and laughing grey-blue eyes; and the bright, sunny 
smile, which in childhood gained for her the pet name of ‘the 
laughing girl,’ lights up her expressive countenance, and just re- 
veals two rows of white, even teeth. She gives you the impression 
of being a thoroughly happy, contented, and sweet-tempered wo- 
man, and her subsequent conversation assures you that your judg- 
ment has been correct. wie 

An hour later you are taken into the dining-room, through the 
ante-room ; in the latter, a table near the great bay-windows, is 
filled with all the newest books and magazines ; these are regu- 
larly changed and brought up to date by Mrs. Walford, and are a 
constant source of attraction to visitors. On your left at dinner 
sits your host’s elder son, ‘Desborough,’ a fine manly young fellow, 
not om of age; he is full of intelligence, and possesses great powers 
of observation. He entertains you delightfully throughout the meal, 
and on your asking him about the pictures, which literally cover 
the walls, he explains to you that they are a complete collection of 
Boydell’s fine old Shakespearian engravings, and, he adds mod- 
estly, these, and all the many etchings and pictures in the house, 
were framed by his father. . . . : 

You are attracted by a miniature set of china, on a table under 
glass, by which Mrs. Walford sets great store, as she became pos- 
sessed of it two years ago, when visiting the home of Charlotte 
Bronté, and you hear that it was ‘ Jane Eyre’s own doll’s tea ser- 
vice.’ The dainty, antique spinning-wheel known as ‘ Lady Helen’s 
wheel’ (it belonged to an ancient dame of the Colquhoun family) 
is so old that the woodwork has begun to crumble away; but a 
‘more modern specimen opposite, covered with a cloud of flax, is 
often used by your hostess’s own nimble fingers, The relic she 
treasures above all, however, is a gold ‘mazer,’ inherited by 
Mr. Walford through a long line of ancestors, This is a real curi- 
sity, there being but few of these ‘ mazers’ now left in England. 
The little ‘silver table’ holds many a prized bit of old Highland 
‘silver, including one which was picked up on the field of Bannock- 
burn. Big bowls of Oriental china are filled with Jot-pourrd, 
which gives out a delicious fragrance. This, Mrs. Walford adds 
to afresh every year from an old recipe. Her children laughingly 
declare that ‘ whenever they go out to gather flowers for the tables, 
mother, with a pair of scissors in hand, has snipped off all the fin- 
st roses and quietly slipped them into her et.’ 

Whilst the other visitors are leaving, you take the opportunity of 
examining the room more minutely. The polished oak floor is 
-covered here and there with Persian carpets; near the door is a 
lovely Dutch marqueterie bureau, a husband's gift to a busy wife, 
and at which most of her well-known novels were written. Mrs. 


Walford tells you they ‘furnished their home as a jackdaw does 
his nest, stick by stick. From many an old farmhouse and way- 
side inn they collected piece after piece, handsome old oak 
‘cabinets, chests and chairs, scarcel 

through the dealers’ hands,’ indeed, 


a aa article having passed 
you shrewdly suspect that the 
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large carved settle whereon you are seated has been part of some 
despoiled church or sacred edifice. Before you leave, you ask your 
hostess to show you her own special portrait gallery of her seven 
children. First comes ‘Desborough,’ then her eldest daughter, in 
her débutante’s Drawing-room dress of last season; next two young 
girls yet in the school-room, 
Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 

and then the three ‘ nursery ’ children, one of whom is taken in her 
mother’s arms. Lastly, you are shown a faded portrait of the 
famous authoress herself, taken at the age of fourteen, and called 
‘A Yellow-Haired Lassie,’ and, in the bright, radiant smile, you 
recognize the appropriateness of her childish cognomen of ‘the 
laughing girl.’ . 

rs Walford is of Scottish birth. Her father was the second 
son of Sir James Colquhoun, the tenth Baronet of Luss, to- whom 
Burke wrote on one occasion that he was ‘ ¢e Baronet of Scotland, 
just as Sir William Watkin Wynn was ¢he Baronet of Wales.’ 
For seven hundred years the Colquhouns of Luss have held the 
same lands, and, unlike those of many other ancient families, they 
are still in as flourishing, or, rather, more flourishing condition, 
than they have ever been. The Sir James Colquhoun who—with 
four of his keepers and a ghillie boy—were drowned in Loch Lo- 
mond, nearly sixteen years ago, was a widower with an only son, 
the present baronet. Mrs. Walford’s mother was the daughter of 
Mr, Fuller-Maitland, of Stanstead, Essex. . . . 

Mrs, Walford has inherited her literary tastes. Her ‘father’s 
well-known book, ‘The Moor and the Loch,’ now in its eighth 
edition, and full of spirited engravings, is considered as a classic 
amongst sportsmen ; and who has not read and laughed over, in 
bye-gone days, ‘ Holiday House,’ and other delightful stories, by 
her grand-aunt, Catherine Sinclair, daughter of Sir John Sinclair, 
of Ulster, himself one of the most distinguished men of his day ? 
In spite of Catherine Sinclair and her sister being authoresses (the 
latter was known as the ‘ good’ Lady Colquhoun, and the writer of 
many religious books for the Scottish poor), so little was literary 
reputation then thought of by some members of the family that, 
when Sir Walter Scott appeared at Rossdhu to take notes for ‘Rob 
Roy,’ he was shown round dy ¢he butler, and never forgave the 
affront. In consequence he never mentioned the Colquhouns in 
that great romance or in the ‘Lady of the Lake.’ ee 

Mrs. Walford tells you that it was not until after her marriage 
that she took seriously to novel writing. Whilst yet in her teens 
she was wont to steal out into the shrubbery with paper and pencil 
and write short stories, one of which was called ‘ Macgregor, our - 
Chieftain,’ but as she burnt these early effusions as fast as they 
were written, nothing remains of Macgregor’s adventures. In 1872 
delicacy of health prevented her pursuing the active out-of-door life 
which she had always enjoyed ; so, as the necessity arose for find- 
ing vent for her energy, the young authoress spent a long period 
of bodily rest in mental activity, its firstfruits being ‘ Mr. Smith: 
A Part of His Life.’ This character was drawn from life; even 
the name was the same, and he was found dead as described 
in the book. She sent the - anonymously to Mr. John Black- 
wood, the late distinguished editor of Blackwood, who—much 
struck with its promise—at once accepted and published it. . 

A series of short stories soon followed this first success and ap- 
peared in Blackwood, beginning with ‘ Nan: A Summer Scene,’ and 
under this name they have since been collected and published in one 
volume. ‘Pauline’ next ran through the same magazine as a 
serial; ‘Cousins’ was written in 1879; ‘Troublesome Daughters’ 
followed in the ensuing year. ‘The Baby’s Grandmother,’ which is 
perhaps the most popular of all, was written in 1885. Then came 
‘A Stiff-necked Generation,’ ‘A Mere Child,’ ‘A Sage of Sixteen,’ 
‘The Havoc of a Smile.’ A new novel. ‘ The Mischief of Monica’ 
has just begun torun in Loagman'’s. This book is more on the lines 
of ‘ Mr. Smith’ than any of Mrs,Walford’s recent works of fiction. 
Besides this, she is also a constant contributor to the St. James's Ga- © 
sette. She also writes a [bi-]weekly letter for the American Crztic 
on literary subjects, and she has, in addition, stories in 
two Christmas numbers, 7he Queen and Atalanta. .. . 

An ardent lover of the old Scottish kirk, Mrs. Walford says she 
‘ would go any distance to hear a good, long sermon from some of 
its divines.’ She is an indefatigable walker, and has traversed on 
foot twenty-three miles, from Arroquhar to Inverary—‘ from mile- 
stone to milestone’ she is careful to add, knowing what Scotch and 
Welsh miles are supposed to be. She is extremely fond of poetry, 
and has a good collection of her chief favorites, whilst she keeps 
habitually on her own table copies of Tennyson, Jean Ingelow, and 
Coventry Patmore’s works. 

Mrs. Walford has had three old-fashioned predecessors in the 
paths of literature in her own neighborhood; namely, Thomas Day, 
who, exactly a hundred years ago, wrote ‘Sandford and Merton,’ 
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at the little village of Aybridge, within half a dozen miles of Cran- 
brooke; and Anne and Jane 1 whose‘ Original Poems’ were, 
according to Sir Walter Scott, ‘ known to four continents.’ 
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Mr. Ives on His Own Collection 


A BEAUTIFUL specimen of the printer's art is the ‘ Catalogue 
of the Collection of Books and Manuscripts Belonging to Mr. Bray- 
ton Ives of New York,’ just issued from the De Vinne Press. The 
1115 ‘lots’ enumerated in these 317 large pages constitute prob- 
ably the finest collection ever disposed of by auction in America. 
The frontispiece is a photographic reproduction of the cover of the 
aay rarity in the owner’s possession—the Gutenberg Bible, 

entz, 1455. The sale will take place at the American Art Gal- 
leries on Thursday, Friday and Saturday afternoons, March 5, 6 
. and 7, and Thursday and Friday evenings. In a modestly written 
‘ foreword,’ Mr. Ives describes the contents of his collection, which 
have already been made known to our readers. We reproduce, 
however, the opening and closing passages, in which he tells how 
he became a book-collector. 

‘It is not claimed that the books described in this Catalogue form 
a Library. They are only a collection. Nearly twenty years ago 
I began a tolerably comprehensive course of historical reading. In 
selecting the works necessary for this I got into the way of fre- 

uenting booksellers’ shops, and thus became inoculated with the 
pene which, in its development, made mea Collector. For many 
years I found rest, after a hard day’s work in Wall Street, by 
spending an hour or two on my way home in one or more places 
where I could look over recently purchased books. In those days 
Mr. Sabin’s shop in Nassau Street was the favorite resort of book- 
collectors, and one could meet several of them there nearly every 
afternoon. The arrival of a box from London, containing new im- 
portations of books, was always an occasion of interest, and usually 
gave rise to keen competition for the privilege of making the first 
selections. Mr. Sabin was an enthusiastic student of Americana, 
and I was soon instilled with the same feeling. My first efforts were 
not directed to the purchase of rarities so much as to early local 
histories of towns, accounts of Indian fights, and other incidents of 
special interest. But it is natural to work back to first principles, 
and so I found myself striving more and more every year to secure 
the original sources of our knowledge of the discovery and early 
history of the country. This made me more or less familiar with 
the works issued in the early part of the sixteenth century and the 
latter part of the fifteenth. Then I became impressed with the 
wonderful beauty of these volumes, and I began to study and col- 
lect Early Printed Books. 

‘ The dispersion of several of the finest libraries in England gave 
unexpected and most favorable opportunities to secure books of 
this description. It is not in the range of probability that collectors 
will ever again have such facilities in this direction as were given 
by the sale of the Sunderland, Hamilton Palace, Beckford, Syston 
Park, and Wodhull Libraries. They contained volumes of which 
bibliographers have written enthusiastically for a hundred and fifty 
years, and which were generally supposed to be out of the reach of 
modern collectors. I was fortunate enough to secure many of 
the more notable of these precious volumes, and to crown fittingly 
my acquisition of them by the purchase of the most remarkable 
of all printed books, as it is the first—the Gutenberg Bible. In 
selecting these examples of early typographical work I have always 
tried to get books which were not only beautiful and in fine 
condition but which were inherently valuable. . . . 

‘Without laying claim to much knowledge, I can say truthfully 
that my acquaintance with my books has not been confined to their 
exteriors or to their typographical peculiarities. They have com- 
forted me after many a weary day, and have stood often in the 

lace of friends. I can hope nothing better for them and for their 

uture, owners than that they may receive as watchful care and 
give as much pleasure as while in my possession. 


‘NEw YORK, January, 1891. ie bg 


Among the objects of Oriental art belonging to Mr. Ives and 
now on exhibition at the American Art Galleries are two collec- 
tions of unusual extent and value—the collection of jades and 
other semi-precious stones, and that of Japanese swords and their 
appurtenances. There are some forty specimens of jade, many of 
them beautifully wrought, forming—so experts hold—the best col- 
lection of" its sort in America. Particularly valuable pieces are 
the yellow jade incense-burner (No. 693), the white jade bowl 
(688), the white jade magnolia flower (690), the white jade liba- 
tion-cup (722), the dark-green jewel-box (723), and the white cup 
(744). Some excellent pieces of carved agate, crystal and jas- 
per are placed with the jades. Mr. Ives made his collection of 
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Japanese swords, sword-guards and scabbards at a time when it 
was much easier to procure them than it is at present. Most of 
them were shown at the Bartholdi Loan Exhibition, The blades 
are | celebrated makers and are fittingly mounted with shark-skin 
handles, guards inlaid with gold and silver, and lacquered scab- 
bards bound with precious metal. A separate collection of sword- 
guards contains some fine specimens of wrought-iron with inlay- 
ings of gold, silver, copper and black metal. The porcelains and 
lacquers are less notable, though among them are some excellent 
pieces. 


Walt Whitman at Seventy-two 


WALT WHITMAN contributes to the March Lippincott’s ‘Some 
Personal and Old-Age Memoranda,’ including a number of poems — 
‘Old-Age Echoes.’ We quote the following passages from the ac- 
count of his present manner of living. 





‘I will soon enter upon my 73d year, if I live—have passed an 
active life, as country school-teacher, printer, carpenter, author and 
journalist, domiciled in nearly all the United States and principal 
cities, North and South—went to the front (moving about and oc- 
cupied as army nurse and missionary) during the Secession War, 
1861 to 65, and in the Virginia hospitals and after the battles of 
that time, tending the Northern and Southern wounded alike— 
worked down South and in Washington city arduously three years— 
contracted the paralysis which I have suffered ever since—and 
now live in a little cottage of my own, near the Delaware in New 
Jersey. My chief book, unrhymed and unmetrical (it has taken 
thirty years, peace and war, “a borning”’) hasits aim, as once said, 
“to utter the same old human critter —but now in Democratic 
American modern and scientific conditions.” Then I have pub- 
lished two prose works “Specimen Days,” and a late one “ No- 
vember Boughs.” (A little volume “ Good-Bye my Fancy ” is soon 
to be out.) I do not propose here to enter the much-fought field 
of the literary criticism of any of those works; on another page, 
however, are presented some fresh poetic pieces of mine. The por- 
trait in this number was taken a year or so ago last summer, and 
is a pretty good likeness. 

‘ Now for a few portraiture or descriptive bits. To-day in the 
upper of a little wooden house of two stories near the Delaware 
River, east shore, sixty miles up from the sea, is a rather large 20- 
by-20 low ceiling’d room, something like a big old ship’s cabin. 
The floor, three-quarters of it with an ingrain carpet, is half cov- 
ered by a deep litter of books, papers, magazines, throwdown let- 
ters and circulars, rejected manuscripts, memoranda, bits of light 
or strong twine, a bundle to be “ expressed,” and two or three ven- 
erable scrap-books. In the room stand two large tables (one of 
ancient solid mahogany with immense leaves) covered by a jumble 
of more papers, a varied and copious array of writing materials, 
several glass and china vessels or jars, some with cologne-water, 
others with real honey, granulated sugar, alarge bunch of beautiful 
fresh yellow chrysanthemums, some letters and enveloped papers 
ready for the postoffice, many photographs, and a hundred inde- 
scribable things besides. There are all around many books, some 
quite handsome editions, some half covered by dust, some within 
reach, evidently used (good-sized print, no type less than long 

rimer), some maps, the Bible (the strong cheap edition of the 

nglish crown), Homer, Shakespeare, Walter Scott, Emerson, 
Ticknor’s “Spanish Literature,” John Carlyle’s Dante, Felton’s 
Greece, George Sand’s “Consuelo,” a very choice little Epictetus, 
some novels, the latest foreign and American monthlies, quarter- 
lies, and so on. There being quite a strew of printer’s proofs and 
slips, the place with its quaint old-fashioned calmness has also a 
smack of something alert and of current work. There are several 
trunks and depositories backed up at the walls (one well-bound 
and big box came by express lately from Washington City, after 
storage there for nearly twenty years). Indeed the whole room is 
a sort of result and storage collection of my own past life. I have 
here various editions of my own writings, and sell them upon re- 
quest ; one is a big volume of my complete poems and prose, 1000 
pages, autograph, essays, speeches, portraits from life, etc. An- 
other is a little “ Leaves of Grass,” latest date, six portraits, mo- 
rocco bound, in pocket-book form. . . . . 

‘ Am now (1891) domiciled, and have been for some years, in this 
little old cottage and lot in Mickle Street, Camden, with a house- 
keeper and man nurse. Bodily I am completely disabled, but still 
write for publication. Though paralyzed and sick I am probably 
one of the resultants of a sound natural constitution, good genesis 
and (may I say?) of temperate and warm (not ascetic) habits. 


That I have come out from many close calls of war and peace, and 
live and write yet after all, is attributable to that physical solidity, 
As to my books, they are less received and read 


born and grown. 
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in America, and more on the continent of Europe, in translations 
everywhere, and especially in their own text in the British Islands. 
They certainly obtain there a curious personal regard, and fulfil 
something of what is looked for from the New World. 

‘ To-day, “old, poor, and paralyzed,” I keep generally buoyant 
spirits, write often as there comes any lull in physical sufferings, 
get in the sun and down to the river whenever wo retain fair 
appetite, assimilation, and digestion, sensibilities acute as ever, the 
strength and volition of my right arm good, eyesight dimming, but 
brain normal, and retain my heart’s and soul’s unmitigated faith 
not only in their, own original literary plans, but in the essential 
bulk of American humanity east and west, north and south, city 
and country, through thick and thin, to the last. Nor must I for- 
get, in conclusion, a special, prayerful, thankful God’s blessing to 
my dear firm friends and personal helpers, men and women, home 
and foreign, old and young.’ 





International Copyright 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


‘ The honest opponents of International Copyright ’ will not thank 
you for making them responsible for Mr. Thomas’s statement of 
their case in The Critic of Feb. 21. If what he says is not ‘ sheer 
nonsense,’ it is certainly a bald admission that the things he coun- 
tenances admit of no defence. ‘It is the prime duty of the nation,’ 
he says, ‘ to so adjust its legislation as to protect its own members. 
It owes no duty, in any sense of that word, to the members of any 
other nation in their individual capacity,’ and so on. In other 
words, the suggestion is that laws are to be made for the protection 
of natives whilst the foreign member is to be left, by some impos- 
sible means, to shift for himself. 

Very much the same idea was suggested in a case which was 
tried y Judge Story, something more than half a century ago. 
The defendants were citizens of the United States and the plaintiffs 
aliens. Acting on the assumption that they had indisputable rights 
as Americans, the defendants pirated the plaintiffs’ labels, and at- 
tempted to justify the piracy on the yee suggested by your cor- 
respondent. Judge Story disposed of the matter in a very few 
words. ‘It is suggested,’ he said, ‘that the plaintiffs are aliens. 
Be itso. . . There is no difference between the case of a 
oo and that of an alien friend where his rights are openly vio- 

ated.” 

The patent and copyright laws of all civilized nations have their 
foundation in public policy and the advancement of the arts and 
literature. An exclusive privilege, for a limited period, to use the 
discovery or to print the book, is earned by the inventor or author ; 
and he tz xes it as matter of right ; his title is as well founded as if 
it was acquired by purchase or in any other way. He gives society 
the telephone or Webster’s Dictionary, and scciety gives him, in re- 
turn, the privilege of a brief monopoly. The object of the statutes 
is not to enable an arbitrary discrimination, but the recognition and 
discharge of an obvious debt and obligation, which the State owes 
to men, who, by their creations, help to govern, to civilize, and to 
build it up. The men to whom the privileges are granted have 
added to that which the State has produced. They have created a 
debt which the State is bound to pay; and their right to be paid 
has just as natural and logical a foundaticn as if there had been a 
tender and acceptance of coin or material. 

The statutes are, in one sense, modern, but they do not, in any 
way, depart from or add to the legal maxims of the past, or the ethi- 
cal principles on which those maximsrest. Tosay that the right to 
sr. is an artificial right, is to speak without reflection. 

And the circumstance that in the United States the States have 
no power to grant patents and copyrights, makes clearer the fact 
that the privilege is not what sapericial reasoners suppose it to be. 
Except that the Constitution of the United States excludes the 
States from legislating upon the subject, New York and Massa- 
chusetts and er States would long since have enacted copyright 
laws, just as they have made other laws for the protection of per- 
sonal property. 

Perhaps in recognition of this fact, the United States, fol- 
lowing the plain intendment of their organic law, have, in the 
matter of patents, labels, designs, etc., accorded to aliens, without 
let or hinderance, all the privileges which natives enjoy. There is 

no discrimination whatever. The legislation and the interpretation 
thereof are, in all things, the same; but, for some hopelessly in- 
explicable reason, the author isexcluded. We give a patent to the 
Englishman who sends us a mouse-trap, and we refuse a copy- 
right to Herbert Spencer or Prof. Huxley. We open wide our 
gates to the vagabond who makes a nutmeg- grater or a cork-screw, 
and we close them against the men who have created ‘In Memor- 
iam’ and ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ This discrimination and 
exclusion is transparently illogical and inconsistent, and it cannot 
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be justified or explained ; nor ought any right-minded man attempt 
to give it the color of respectability. ; 
NEw YORK, Feb. 24, 1891. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

§ THE catalogue of the Blake exhibition, now open at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, contains an interesting selection of notes 
relative to Blake’s methods of engraving and printing, and his style 
of coloring, and bibliographical details about the earliest editions of 
his books, which must gain it a place in all future lists of ‘ Books 
Concerning Blake,’ such as is printed at the end. We should like 
to call the attention of the authorities of our Metropolitan Museum 
to it as an example of how a catalogue should be made. 

—The second annual exhibition of the Woman's Art Club of 
New York closes this evening at 9 East 17th Street. With the ex- 
ception of some water-colors by Madeleine Lemaire, the best works 
shown are portraits and landscapes in oil. 

—lIt is said that a number of citizens of New York have de- 
cided to present to the Metropolitan Museum the bronze statue of 
‘ The Bear Tamer,’ by Paul Bartlett which received the grand prize 
in sculpture at the Paris Exposition. It is life-size and represents a 
man clad in skins, with two bear cubs. 


R. C. 








Gen. Sherman on the Power of the Pen 


THE following characteristic letter from Gen. Sherman to Mr. 
Edward H. Bok, at present editor of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal, 
will be read with interest. 

‘ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1883. 

‘ Your welcome letter of the 4th is before me. I prefer not to 
make scraps of sentimental writing. When I write anything I 
want it to be real and connected in form, as, for instance, in your 
quotation from Lord iia play of “ Richelieu,” “The pen is 
mightier than the sword.” Lord Lytton would never have put his 
signature to so naked a sentiment. Surely I will not. 
there was a prefix or qualification :— 

Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 

‘ Now, this world does not often present the condition of facts 
herein described. ‘ Men entirely great ” are very rare indeed, and 
even Washington, who approached greatness as near as any mor- 
tal, found good use for the sword and the pen, each in its proper 
sphere. 

re You and I have seen the day when a great and good man ruled 
this country (Lincoln), who weilded a powerful and prolific pen, 
and yet had to call to his assistance a million of flaming swords. 

‘No, I cannot subscribe to your sentiment, “ The pen is mightier 
than the sword,” which you respectfully ask me to write, because 
it is not true. - Rather, in the providence of God, there isa time for 
all things; a time when the sword may cut the Gordian knot and 
set free the principles of right and justice bound up in the meshes 
of hatred, revenge and tyranny that the pens of mighty men like 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Crittenden and the immortal Lincoln were 
unable to disentangle. 

‘ Wishing you all success through life, believe me, with kind re- 
gards, your friend, W. T. SHERMAN, General.’ 


In the text 





Washingtonian and Other Relics Sold 


AT THE sale of the John R. Baker, Sr., collection of Washing- 
tonian and rare American literary and historical curiosities, by 
Thomas Birch’s Sons, Philadelphia, on Feb. 11 and 12, buyers were 
present from all parts of the United States, and the prices realized 
were far beyond expectation. Washington’s copy of Stephens’s 
Philadelphia Directory for 1796 was purchased by Mr. Wells of 
Boston for $190. The prize over which there was the hardest fight 
on the first day, was a sumptuous copy, in two volumes, of the 
first edition of The Federalist, which was secured by Mr. Wend- 
roth for $1900. Sir Matthew Hale’s ‘Contemplations,’ London, 
1685, with the name ‘ Mary Washington’ on the title-page, and 
written under it ‘Mother of G. Washington,’ by Washington him- 
self, went to Mr. W. R. Benjamin for $100. A lock of Washing- 
ton’s hair was purchased by Mr. Brock for $20. The silver plate 
off the outer case of his coffin was bought by Mr. Benjamin for 
$80. An autograph letter of Washington’s, dated Mount Vernon, 
Sept. 2, 1798, was purchased by Mr. Mitchell, the New York book- 
dealer, for $215. The original draft of Washington’s answer to the 
citizens of Alexandria was purchased by Mr. Joseph Sabin for $135. 
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February 28 1891 8 
A lottery ticket of exceeding rarety, si b Peles ‘on, ‘cost 
$42. o. Mr. Sabin bought it. The onal Petition of the Tories 


of New York to his Excellency George Clinton, Esq., containi 
forty-three original aut hs of the most prominent To citizens 


who resided in New York at the time it was occupied by the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary Army, was sold to Mr. Aldrich for The 
first copy of the rare ‘ Aitken Bible’ ever disposed of at auction was 
sold for $325 a volumeto Mr. Quindy. The manuscript journal of 
Elias Boudinot was secured by Mr. Aldrich for $1050, An order- 
ly book kept at Washington’s head-quarters during the sage > 
in New Jersey, Aug. 5 to Nov. 1, 1780, in the handwriting of Ma- 
jor Ashley, was sold to Mr. Aldrich for$750. The most expensive 
article in the collection was Benjamin Franklin's watch, an old- 
fashioned English ‘ bull’s-eye’ in a silver case, made by W. Tom- 
linson, London, with ‘Ben Franklin, 1776, Philadelphia,’ engraved 
upon its back. It brought $2100. Some autograph letters brought 
very high prices, among them a letter of Robert Ormes, an azde-de- 
camp of Gen. Braddock's, which was purchased by Mr. Aldrich for 
$160. A letter of James Wolfe's was secured by Mr. Sabin for 
$65. W.R. Benjamin paid $37 for a letter of Alexander Pope’s. 
After the autograph letters had been disposed of, about eighty- 
five portraits of Washington were sold at very high prices, among 
them a portrait by Valentine Green after Trunbull. This went to 
Mr. Benson for $4500. The proceeds of the sale amounted ro 
$23,572.80. 





Notes 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have just brought out a new ‘ At- 
lantic Portrait ’ of Mr. Lowell, which replaces one that is no longer a 
good likeness. It is reproduced by lithography from a photograph 
taken by Gutekunst, and is a life-size and almost full-face portrait 
of the poet, the head being slightly turned towards the left. The 
photograph—a large one—was taken in Philadelphia on Feb. 1, 
1889, and characterized in The Critic of the following Nov. 2 as 
the best likeness of Mr, Lowell the Lounger had ever seen. 


—‘Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare's Tragedies,’ edited, with 
notes, by Dr. William J. Rolfe, is announced for immediate publi- 
cation by Harper & Brothers, in an edition uniform with the ‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare's Comedies,’ recently published. 


—Miss Sara Jeannette Duncan, author of ‘ A Social Departure,’ 
has written a book portraying the odd experiences of an American 
girl in London. 


—The De Quincey Memorials discovered by Dr. Japp, and soon 
to be issued by the United States Book Co., will consist of four 
volumes, two of ‘ De Quincey Memorials,’ and two of ‘ Posthumous 
Works of De Quincey. Vol. I. of the latter (‘ Suspiria de Profund- 
is ’) will be published at once. 


—The March Century coatains the first paper in an illustrated 
series on Great Indian Fighters, to be contributed by officers who 
fought with them. It is on ‘Gen. Crook in the Indian Country,’ 
and is written by Captain John G. Bourke, of the Third Cavalry. 
An article on Gen. Miles, by Major George W. Baird, formerly of 
his staff, will follow it. 

—A collection of stories and sketches entitled ‘ Fiute and Violin, 
and Other Stories of Old Kentucky,’ by James Lane Allen, is an- 
nounced by Harper & Bros. 


—The Sherman funeral journey from New York, with scenes 
and incidents along the route, and the final ceremonies at St. Louis, 
is fully illustrated in Harper's Weekly. Miss. Grace King, the Louis- 
iana novelist, contributes to the Bazar a short story entitled ‘One 
Woman's Story,’ and Miss Elizabeth Bisland an article on ‘ Wo- 
men at Oxford.’ 


’ —Several unpublished letters from Gen. Sherman appear in the 
March North American. One written to Gen. Garfield in 1870, as 
to the loyalty of Gen. Thomas, is eminently characteristic of Sher- 
man. Another describes the meeting of Grant and Sherman with 
President Lincoln on board the Ocean Queen at City Point, near 
the end of the War. 


—William Morris, the poet and house decorator, intends in fu- 
ture, it is said, to be his own printer, and has established a press 
in a cottage near his Hammersmith residence. He has long 
been preparing a new font of type modelled upon thit of an early 
Italian work which has caught his fancy. Mr. Morris, by the way, 
thinks he has nearly exhausted all that he has to say on social 
topics, and will gradually give up the lecturing at which he has been 
so indefatigable during the last few years. 

—A. M.N. of Bennington, Vt., writes to us as follows: —‘ In the 
March Cosmopolitan is a story by M. Allen Watson, entitled 
“« Rhampsinitus and the Wise Thief (from the Egyptian).” This is 
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exactly the same story written by C, M. Seyppel (sic) some years 
— ublished under the art of “Sharp S ; r, Sh i “Sey 
was in humorous doggerel, curiously illustrated and 
bound in imitation of the antique, and it had neither date nor place 
of publication. Are M. A. Watson and C. M. Seyppel one and the 
same mn?’ C. B. of Ripley, Ohio, also writes :—‘It is 
an ancient and familiar story from Herodotus, as every college boy 
translator well knows.’ 


—By arrangement with the author, Mr. Whittaker will publish 
at once Mr, Clark Russell’s ‘Master Rockfellar’s Voyage,’ illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne. 


—Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the well known translator, has been 
. Whitney, Mrs. Wm. E. Dodge, Mrs. 
Geo. B. de Forest, Mrs. Henry Janin, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and 
other ladies, to give a series of talks on Russia, at the drawing- 
room, 501 Fifth Avenue, at 3 o'clock on six successive Monday 
afternoons as follows :—‘ The Making of Russia,’ March 9; ‘St. 
Petersburg— Winter Life,’ March 16; ‘Epic Russia,’ March 23; 
‘Moscow, March 30; ‘Summer Life,’ April 6; ‘Count Lyeff Nik- 
olaevitch Tolstoy,’ April 13. The talks will be illustrated by 
peasant costumes, peasant handiwork, and other objects. 


—The Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow of Boston is to read the 

aper on March 4, at the monthly meeting of the New England 

istoric-Genealogical Society in that city. In view of the proposed 
monument to commemorate the Pilgrims’ sojourn at Leyden and 
embarkation at Delftshaven, his discussion of the subject of ‘ The 
Pilgrim Fathers in Holland: Their Condition, and their Relation to 
and Treatment from the Authorities and the People,’ may be called 
timely. 

—Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel, the accomplished musical critic of the 
Tribune, began, on Tuesday, the delivery of a series of six after- 
noon lectures on Richard Wagner and his Dramas, his subject this 
week being ‘The Lyric Drama and Wagner’s Art Work.’ The 
place of delivery is the Assembly Rooms of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the dates and subjects of th : talks yet to be given are 
as follows :—March 3,‘ Parsifal’; March 5, ‘Der Ring des Ni 
a "(the Prologue); March. 12,‘Der Ring des Nibelungen ’ 
(the Tragedy); March 17, ‘Tristan und Isolde’; March 109, ‘ Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg.’ This is no new departure of Mr. 
Krehbiel’s ; he has fairly won his spurs (if the metaphor may pass) 
as a lecturer; and he has the very competent assistance, at the 
piano, of Mr. Henry Holden Huss, the young American composer 
and pianist. Mr. W. J. Henderson, well-known as the musical 
critic of the 7¢mes, will lecture on ‘The Classic and Romantic in 
Pinafore Music’ at the Lyceum Theatre on March 16, Mr. Lam- 
bert supplying the illustrations. 

—Miss Maria Porter Brace is to give a course of three readings 
from Browning at the Brearley School on the first three Tuesday 
afternoons in March. 

—Mr. Ruskin is quoted as sayin 
his portraits, and that the truer and more candid they are the less 
he cares for them. ‘I like to be flattered,’ he is reported to have 
said, ‘both by pen and pencil, so it is done prettily and in good 
taste.’ 

—Certain young ladies of New Haven are busily engaged in 
studying ‘ The Antigone,’ in order to give that play, without any 
help from the men, in English in one of the local theatres. 

—The New York Historical Society decided on Tuesday evening 
to purchase a site for a new building in Eighth Avenue (Central 
Park West), between 76th and 77th Streets. It has a frontage of 
204 feet 4 inches with 125 feet on each side, the north side being 
opposite Manhattan Square. It is five times as large as the pres- 
ent site at Second Avenue and Eleventh Street, occupied since 
1856, and will cost $286,500. 

—Major Moses P. Handy, Chief of the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World's Columbian Exposition, has issued 4 
pamphlet giving information about the Fair to be held at Chicago 
in 1893, and will send copies of it, on request, to any address in the 
United States. 

—Copyright in Schopenhauer’s works ceased at the beginning of 
the present year, and numerous new editions are already announced 
in Germany. 

—The statue of Burns at Ayr is expected to be unveiled next 
summer, but about $1500 is still required to complete the work, 
The death is noted of Mrs. John Thomson, wife of the wine-mer- 
chant in Glasgow and granddaughter of the poet Burns. She was 
in the seventy sixth year of her age. 

—Rear Aimiral Ammen’s ‘The Oid Navy and the New,’ an- 
nounced by J. B. a Co., is not that officer’s first book, 
as he is the author of ‘ The Atlantic Coast during the Civil War.’ 


that he is dissatisfied with all 
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Capt. Charles King has just published with this firm ‘ Two Soldiers, 
pee | Dunraven Ranch ’—two Western stories that deal with soldier 
life. His ‘Captain Blake’ is now in press. Among the scientific 
works to be issued shortly by this house are ‘ Aids in Practical Ge- 
ology,’ by G. A. J. Cole, F. G. S.;‘ Tables for the Termination of 
Minerals,’ by Persifor Frazer, Jr. (new edition); ‘The Design of 
Structures,’ a practical treatise on the building of bridges, roofs, 
etc., by S. Anglin; and ‘An Introduction to the Study of Metal- 
lurgy, by C. Robert Austen, F.R.S. 

—The reviewer of the Scotch-Irish papers noticed on page 96 
of our last number writes to say that ‘long before the Boston 
Massacre’ should be ‘long before the Battle of Lexington,’ in 
the reference to the Battle of the Alamance. 

—Prof. Richard T. Ely of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
as Secretary of the American Economic Association announces 
that Col. Albert A. Pope (of bicycle fame) has offered a prize of 
$300 and one of $200 for the best and second-best essays on Coun- 
try Roads and City Streets. The essays should not exceed 25,000 
words, and must be in the hands of the Secretary not later than 
Nov. 15, 1892. For further particulars, address Prof. Ely. 

—‘ Quis custodiet , writes ‘ Trois Ours’ of East Mil- 
ton, Mass., ‘when, in your issue of Feb. 7, in your notice of the 
Life of R. H. Dana, by C. F. Adams (not now C. F. A. “ Jr.,” by 
the way). one finds the “‘ newspaper English” and misapplied meta- 
phor which the use of the racing simile of ‘‘ handicapped ” seems to 
involve. If a racing simile be needed in such case (which it does 
not seem to be), “ penalized-” would be nearer the mark, a handi- 
cap being an attempt to egualize the chances of competitors of 
varying merit by imposing different weights (or distance, as in foot 
racing). A person hindered, weighted—held back—isn’t handi- 
capped. 1 never before saw this use of the word in such good 
company unless once, and once only, in London 7ruzh.’ ‘The 
Century Dictionary ’ quotes excellent authorities for the use of the 
word in the sense in which the reviewer of Mr. Adams’s book em- 
ployed it. 

—‘Our Italy,’ by Charles Dudley Warner, a description of the 
climate, resources, and scenery of Southern California, richly illlus- 
trated, is announced by Harper & Bros. for publication in the 
spring. Kirk Munroe’s ‘Campmates: A Story of the Plains’ is 
issued in book form this week. Other works just issued or forth- 
coming from the Franklin Square presses are William Allen But- 
ler’s ‘Oberammergau, 1890,’ a poem, sumptuously printed ; ‘ Sir 
Robert Peel,’ by Justin McCarthy, M. P.; Miss Amelia B. Ed- 
wards’s new book on Egyptian subjects, ‘Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
Explorers,’ which will include several of the lectures she delivered 
in America ; ‘ Reminiscences of President Lincoln,’ written by L. E. 
Chittenden, Register of the Treasury during the Civil War; and 
‘ Harper’s School Speaker (Second Book) ’ compiled and edited by 
James Baldwin. 

—NMiss Olive Schreiner’s volume of ‘ Dreams,’ in which Roberts 
Bros. have collected some of her allegories, is dated from Matjes- 
fontein, Cape Colony. Of the author’s dwelling-place, The Pall 
Mail says :-— 

Miss Schreiner’s home is in one of the beautiful suburbs of Cape ‘Town. 
But Matjesfontein is a strange little oasis in the desert Aaroo, through 
which the railway runs from the Cape to Kimberley. Pitched in the 
heart of that wilderness, it consists of a farm, an hotel, a station, a mill, 
a warehouse, and a few huts. But it boasts a few hundred acres which 
have been made to smile and blossom as the rose (more or less) by the 
energy and skill of one young Scotchman. His name is Logan, and 
he has made Matjesfontein the quotable example of what can be done in 
the way of coaxing a harvest from the most sterile region of Cape Col- 
ony. The miracle which certain thrifty Germans have worked with 
their little kitchen-garden patches in waste land about Cape Town, Mr. 
Logan has worked in the faroo with a farm the size of an English 
county. It is a desolate prospect which Miss Schreiner has to look on 
from the ‘ South African fom > at Matjesfontein—the flat, drab wastes 
of sand stretching far away only relieved by low sierras of jagged rock 
or ragged stone-heaps. But the clear, dry South African wind sweeps 
over it, with healing in its wings better than twenty Dr. Kochs for 
those who need it; and the landscape has moods of wild, weird beauty 
when the garish mid-day glare is exchanged for faint dawn or twilight 
or the pure Southern night. 

—Mr. John Wiley, the publisher, who died at his home in East 
Orange on Saturday last, was born on Long Island on Oct. 4, 1808. 
For sixty-five years he had been in the publishing business in this 
city, in which his father was his predecessor, the successive firm- 
names being Wiley, Lane & Co., Wiley & Putnam, John Wiley, and 
John Wiley & Sons. When Clinton Hall jn Astor Place was torn 
down, last year, the office was removed from its old to its present 
location—53 East roth Street. Of late years the specialty of the 
firm has been the publication of scientific literature, and reprints of 
the works of Ruskin, whose personal consent to the publication of 
his writings in this country it vainly endeavored to secure, though 
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willing to recognize the author’s pecuniary interest in their sale. 
Mr. Wiley was an advocate of intereatinns) Copyright, and con- 
tributed a number of articles to the New York papers on the sub- 
ject. He was a leading member of the American Home Mission- 
ary yoy and of the Congregational Union. He had been mar- 
ried for fifty-eight years, and leaves three sons and two daughters. 

—Eleven of Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston’s short stories are 
to be published together with a new story in D. Appleton & Co.'s 
Town and Country Library, under the title of ‘The Primes and 
Their Neighbors.’ Ten of them are tales of Middle Georgia that 
have appeared already in the magazines ; the new story is called 
‘ The Durance of Mr. Dickerson Prime.’ A cloth edition will have 
a binding uniform with that of ‘Widow Gathrie.’ 


—The article by Walt Whitman discussing the question, ‘ Have 
we a National Literature,’ which was postponed fom the February 
will appear in the March number of 7he North American Review. 
Lieut. Rose Troup of the rear-guard has written a new version of 
the trouble of that part of the Stanley expedition for the same 
magazine. The reasons for the attitude of the Unionist party are 
summarized in an article which Mr. Lecky will contribute to this 
number : ‘Why Home Rule is Undesirable,’ it is called. In a 
brief paper Claus Spreckels will give his views as to the future of 
the Sandwich Islands. 
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[A communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tun, Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | a 

ANSWERS 


1589.—* No Relations,’ by Hector H. Malot. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs. W. M.G. 





1590.—2, ‘ Black Sheep,’ by Edmund Yates. 

New York. M.C. L. 

1590.—3. ‘The Queen of the County,’ by Julia C. Stretton, was 
published by Loring, Boston. ; 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss, W. M. G. 





1591.—Yes; Rose G. Harrison (‘ Lucas Malet’) wrote ‘Col. Ender- 
by’s Wife.’ 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. W. M.G. 


1592.— Deutsche Jugend may be ordered through B. Westermann & 
Co., Broadway, New York. 





1596.—2. Calvin W. Philleo was the author of ‘Twice Married.’ 
(See Zhe Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 11., p. 512.) 


MECHANICSVILLE, N., Y. J.c.G. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this column. Further notice 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.\ 





Aldrich, T. B. The Sisters’ Tragedy, $1.25.. ..... .... .Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Beauregard, G, T. The Battle of Manassas. $1.......... ...G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Beckwith, A. L. Constance Winter’s Choice........ Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


Chesterfield’s Letters to His Godson. Fd. by Lord Carnarvan. 2vols. §2. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 





.G. W. Guide-Bock to Browning. $2....... ...... Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Cox, C. F. Faith-Healing in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. ..DeVinne Press. 
Cundall, F. Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp, Potter................- Scribner & Welford. 
Denslow, Van B.,and others. The Why I Ams........Twentieth Century Pub. Co, 
Genone, H. Inquirendo Island. soc.........+. +++ .. Twentieth Century Pub. Co. 
Hussey, M.S elps in Teaching Reading...............+. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Keary, C. F. The Vikings in Western Christendom. $2.50....G. P. Putnam's 4 
King, C. F. Picturesque ne Readers....... ececce Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Latto, T.C. The Mosque of Omar.........+.-.---.0++ Brooklyn: Privately Printed. 
Lincoln, D. F. Hygienic Ph a. MOGs visa aus pchacnewies’ Boston: in & Co. 
Livy. Books I. and II. Ed. by J. . Greenough, $1.35. dsbess Boston: Ginn & Co. 
um, D.D. Economics of Anarchy............-se+e0++ 'weniieth Cen’ Pub. Co, 
Mason, L.W. New Fourth Music Reader. $1.05............- Boston: Ginn & Co: 
Overiand Monthly. Vol. XVI. July-Dec. 1890............0++ eses+-San Francisco. 
Palen, A. J. The Death Penalty, $1.95...... ..-..cseeseeee G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Phelps, H. P. Hamlet from the Actor’s Stand int. $1 25..... ......E. S. Werner. 
Pr ic. The New Reformaticn. A La ....Prognestic. 


ic cas 2st eSd. oe 
Seoeneat, W. Part [. of Henry IV. Ed. by A. Morgan. a2vols. $s. 
New York Shakespeare Society. 
Shakespeare, W. Hamlet. Ed. by K. Deighton. 40¢........-0+--+eMacmillan & Co. 
Shoemaker, J. V. Heredity, Health and Personal Sausy. $2.50. 
Phila.: F. A. Davis. 


Segiens, F.G. A Memoir of George Cruikshank.............. Scribner & Welford. 
Sullivan, J. W. Ideo- UIA § 56 dn ot’ clneie's 400 Twentieth Cent Pub. Co. 
Tennyson, A. Coming of Arthur, and Passing of Arthur. .+».Macmillan & Co. 
Thayer, W. R. Historical Sketch of Harvard. ....Cambridge: C. H. Thurston. 
ical Educator. Ed. by W. R. Nicoll. 75C.....00...-.+0+0- Thos. Whittaker. 

Valera, J. Dofia Luz. Tr. by M. J. Serrano.............-se000+ D. Appleton & Co. 
Walter of Henley’s Husbandry. Ed. by E. Lamond and W. —_—_—- ate 
, Green > 

Webster, A. -Burns and the Kirk.......- 2.5 ccsscseees Twentiet! oy Pub. Co. 
Woman's Work in America. Ed. by A. W. Meyer...........+-+:- Henry Holt & Co. 
Lessons in Astronomy. $1.30.................++.Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Yeung, C. A. 
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JUST READY: 


WOMAN’S WORK IN AMERICA. 


Edited by ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. Introduc- 
tion by JULIA WARD HOWE. 12mo, $1.50. 


Contents: Editor’s Preface.—Introduction, Julia 
Ward Howe.—Woman in Education: (a) In the 
East, Mary F. Eastman. (b) In the West, May 
Wright Sewall. (c) In the South, Christine Ladd 
Franklin.—In Literature, Helen Gray Cone,—In 
Journalism, Susan E. Dickinson.—In Medicine, Dr. 
M: Putnam Jacobi.—_In Ministry, Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles.—In the State, M i 
Ada M. Rittenbender.—In Industry, Alice Hyneman 
Rhine.—In Philanthropy: (a) Care of Poor, Joseph- 
ine Shaw Lowell. (b) Care of Sick, Edna D. Cheney. 
() Care of Criminals, Susan Barney. (d) Care of 
ndians, A. B. Quinton. (e) Work of the W.C.T. U.. 
Frances Willard. (f) Work of the Red Cross, Clara 
oeenen. (g) Anti-Slavery Movement, Lilie B. Chace 

yman. 


FANNIE KEMBLE’S FURTHER 
RECORD 


THE OLD FRENCH WAR IN AMERICA. 


APPENDICULA’ HISTORIC ; 
Shreds of History hung in a Horn. 
FRED. W. LUCAS. 


Last Century. 





In peaper 
ork by Henry Harrissn, Au 
Americana Vetustissima,’ &c. 


Maps and Globes, Existing or Lost. 


Forming a sequel to Records of a Girlhood and 
Records of Later Life. 12mo. With a portrait of 
Mrs. Charles Kemble. $2.00. 


TAINE’S ‘‘MODERN REGIME.” 


am. A. TAINE. Translated by JOHN DUR- 
AND. ne 1. (To be completed in two vols.) 
2.50. 


of our other Publications. 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, 


12mo. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 





RELATING TO AMERICA. 


Ready. Demy 4to, ars. Large, handmade paper, 
368,, post free. 


or, 


An important New 
Work on the History of the Old French 
War in North America in the Middle of the 
Illustrated with 10 Maps 
and Plates.—Prospectus on application. 


ation for Subscribers only,a valuable New 
or of ‘ Bibliotheca 


THE DISCOVERY OF NORTH AMER- 
ICA: a Critical and Documentary In- 
vestigation. With an Essay on the Early 
Cartography of the New World, and Ac- 
count of Two Hundred and Fifty Ancient 


2 


vols. large 4to. Edition limited to 370 
copies, including a few on Large Paper. 
Prospectus now ready, including a: List 


39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LoNDon, W. C. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES OF BOOKS 
25,000 IN STOCK. 
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For March contains “‘ OUR MARCH WITH A STARVING Y 

Cotumn,” by A. J. MouNTENEY-JEPHSON 
(who accompanied Mr. Stanley) and another exploration paper 
in Mr. Mark B. Kerr’s article on the latest attempt to scale Mr. 
St. Extas. The number contains four notable short stories: by 
Mrs. Robert Louis STEVENSON, RICHARD Harpinc Davis, 
DuNncAN CAMPBELL ScoTT, and W. H. Woops; E. S. Napa. 
writes, from abundant knowledge, of “ Lonpon anp New York 
CLuss”’ ; his article is richly illustrated. There is a novel paper 
on “ THE ORNAMENTATION OF PonDs AND Lakes,” by Samuel 
Parsons, Jr., Supt. of N. Y. Parks, with beautiful illustrations. 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD’s fourth paper on “JAPANESE Ways AND 
TuHoucnts,” illustrated by Robert Blum, concludes his “‘ Japon- 
ica” series; new chapters of the serial “ Jerry,” “A NoTE on 
Jane Austen,” by W. B. Shubrick Clymer, poems by EpitH 
Tuomas, DonaLp G. MITCHELL, ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, 
C. P. CrancH, and “ THe Point or View,” make this a re- 
markably interesting number. 


25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 
sCHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS‘NEW YORK3*; 
Edited by Witu1aM T. StEap, Zditor of “Tue REVIEW or REVIEws.” 


Portraits and Autographs. 


BOZO I LOLI E IS IRIE KOE OK OK OR OR IRIS 


SRE SOLO OSES EEE ER RE RES ES 


$f » SOKO R OLA CREO OK CROCK OCE OOK CREE HOO OK RECE 


efor 
_ 





Contains 136 full-page portraits of distinguished men and women of all 
Among the 
¢rominent names represented are Queen Victoria, Prince of Wales, Cardinal 
Newman, Gladstone, Marquis of Salisbury, Cardinal Manning, Pope Leo 
XIII, Cardinal Rampolla, Marquis of Lansdowne, Parnell, Mrs. Gladstone, 
Lady Paget, General Wolseley, Zola, Bradlaugh, Canon Liddon, Tolstoi, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, Mark Twain, Spurgeon, Froude, Tennyson, Tyndall, 


nationalities, accompanied in most cases with autograph letters. 


Huxley, General and Mrs. Booth, Dillon, Davitt, O’Brien, etc., etc. 
For sale by booksellers or sent post-paid on receipt of price: One Dollar. 





CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
3 








f __°. $e 
Iuiligestion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. CLarKe, Geneva, N. Y., says : 


‘*It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitation. 


A 
Remington 


Standard 
Typewriter 





will 

economize time 
reduce labor, 
preserve health 
save money, 
prevent errors. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 BROADWAY, NEw York. 














Invested to yieid a pres 

ent income of from 6 ; er 
cent te 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. _ 


MONEY | 


IDLE 


‘or 
Wm. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
Winwer Investment Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Tracuess’ fete. 
S Oldest and best known 





ia U.S. 
pen 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Home and Col- 


1 ennery for Girls 
7 Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 








Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
atory eee for boys; bien references from 
parents - from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. BarTLaTT, a M.., Principal. 
Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Famiry Scnoot ror Younc 
Lapigs pleasantly located in the syburbs of the 
city. The Missgs Banos, Principals. 








Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapies. Institute Course of Study and College 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
.application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Thorough 
instruction in English, French and German. 
Music and Art an 
Boarding pupils, 
ast. Miss Heven H. 





B pee Course. 
nd term begins Dec. 
axe: Principal. 





Connecticut, Norwalk. 

ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
~~ Girls and Young Ladies. Number of board- 
upils limited to twenty. Excellent ad- 
vantages in miele, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months. Board, Weds. 
aad lige <r} in the English branches, $300 per sc! holastic 

for circular. 





Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 


RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls “4 Mee 
Ladies re 


ms October 2, 1890, Colle 
paratory ment fits for any Shines. 
Sone — in Literature, Lan and Art. 
ical Department. Beauti ul location. Ap- 


‘Special Mus should be made early. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY A onan tae An> DAY 
pan — FOR YOUNG a : ja 
an repara! courses. rinc’ an Ss 
Lansinc and Miss wef Ress. Easter Term 








: jeamary sth, 1891. For Catalogues address Rosemary 
pueras, ine a VS a - 
Te Y. Fam ool for thirty 
(30) Boys. Address, 
j.c. BRinsMADE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
H Princi; Cer- 





“Tue Eis.” Miss Porter, pal. 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
‘Quincy Method for Children. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 


pg ne omen zoe or ScIENCE AND THE ARTs. 
Hanover, — the President, or 
Poot Ek Rucouss 














EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building — nae Ty Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send oy 
E. S. Pannen. D.D., President. 











New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins September 17. For — address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


OLDEN HILL SCHOOL. A preparatory school 
for boys. Sixth year begins September 24. $45: 
perannum. Joxun M. Cross, A.M., Principal 


New York, Newburgh. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 





1890 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC_ CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 











EDUCATIONAL. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pennsylvania, Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY.—A School for 
Girls at pom Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co., P: ear, ryt comfortable school 
heme; thivogh eto cartel overnight of the 
—_ ; vanced rses tui 
pleasant loca ; steam heated ; $aso per a. 





Pennsylvan poaente, 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
ty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine, Six trains daily. Border climate, avoid 
bleak north. $250 per year for er > ae we 
all College Studies except Music and A it. Large Music 
College an and Art School. Music is year, 
144, independent of free classes. Full Faculty. Col- 
leze Course B.A. Music College B.M. Hand- 
some park, large buildings, steam heat a 
observat laboratory, etc. Annex 2 finished 
Sept. 1, 1 1889, with 40 new rooms, 





Peunsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Scuoot ror Twenty Girts. Under the 

charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted to be . ot in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H: Cierc. 





Lay ge Williams meget 
OME SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Severth year. 
Terms $400. Re-opens Sept. 17th. A.udress 
Miss Mariz Houmes Bisnop for cata! gue. 








Oct. 1st. Preparation for the Harvard 

tion, and all Colleges for women. Daily instruc. 
tion and practice in Delsarte a Lois A- 
BancGs and Mary B, Wuitron, A. 





TIC ARTS. F. H. SarGent, Director. ba 

last Special Class to be formed this A B 
open March ist. Apply toE. P. STE HENSON, 
Business Manager. 22 East 24th St., Noe York, 


A MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRA’MA- 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near sgth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scnoot For Boys. 
Re-opens, at above address, October 1st, 1890. 
WiLt1aM Foye A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 
After Sept. 2zoth the principal will be at the ashoet 
each day from 1r till 1. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 


Iss ag se ecpoue. FOR omnis M4 
reopen October t. upils wi 
be received into the ‘onli. act: 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
THE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
isses Green.) Established in 1816. This 
school continues the careful training and 
thorough instruction in coney department, for which it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 

HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West s6th St., reopens Sept. 23- 
Parents invited to inspect the sch 201 reoms. 

Evmer E. Putuuirs, A.M., Principal. 





New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
f Facing Central Park, WRe-opens October 1. 





New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 

EST END SCHOOL. Co! e, Junior, and 
Primary Departments, and ate, J Drill and 
Gymnasium. 

Custer Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 





NEW JERSEY. 


New; Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME acne. FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. any manag Thorough in- 
struction. 





W. H. Senay. A. 


New Jersey, Hoboken, 


TEVENS SCHOOL. The Academic Depart- 
pom os y Stevens Institute of Tech: » Ho- 


prepared Bardot OF Rootes aa wei "Cole 


Class $75 per annum. All other $150 


i, Principal 





‘per pny 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
R SCHOOL. School for Boys and 
vous Sa. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
or Business. 
E. H. COOK; A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 








on ersey, Bridgeton. 
JERSEY INSTITUTE. aust year 


be- 
gins 17th, sexes. Prepares for 
Fi 
Seah: mere 





New York City, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day acesce 2 .For YounG Lapigs anp CuILp- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. r7th. 


OHIO. 











Ohio, Painesville. 
L's: AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of stud: Peal 


and th an te a a . 
VANS, 


Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 
9 FEEL © ENGLISH AND G-AssIcaL 
Ladies, x Broad St., 
Cchpatbas, 0. Spctel cbvemtaee ty 


Seengenea, Botkeacd Socket Guten Fel 
Lee as Sent actk, hon Maw Schou! Buildings 











PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE CITY, CALIFORNIA. 


A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 

Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; Reasonable tex Several Courses 

and Degrees. Address, C. KEITH, Prest. 


10,000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 
“LETuDE.” A monthly paper of eight pages, 
to enable any one to read, write, translate and 
speak French in a short time. ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR. MMe, H. V. F. Cierc, 4315 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Far and Near. 


Published Monthly in the Interest of 
Working Girls’ Societies. 











10 Cents a Copy. $1 a Year. 





The fifth (March) number contains : 
EDITORIAL NOTES: POSSIBILITIES. 
WORKiNG WOMEN AND GIRLS, by Rev. W 

BurGgss, 

A NEW FORM OF CONCENTRATED RESI- 
DENCES (Part II), by D. A. O. 

A LETTER FROM NAPLES, by Emity Ma.sone 
MorGan. 

HOW TO READ THE NEWSPAPERS, by Faan- 
ces J. Dvsr. 

ATHLETICS IN OUR CLUBS. 

THOUGHTS FROM CLUB-MEMBERS. 

THE MUTUAL BENEFIT FUND OF THE NEW 
YORK ASSOCIATION OF WORKING GIRLS 
SOCIETIES. 

SPRING’S RENEWAL (Poem), by Apicart Smiru. 

“HERE A LITTLE, AND THERE A LITTLE.”’ 

A LOVE MATCH (Story), abridged from the French 
of Lupovic Hatevy. 

HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO (Chap. 5), by ANNA 
Barrows. 

WHAT IS THEG. F. S.? by Conwnnia ELitswortH 
MARSHALL. 

A COOKING CLASS. 

FASHION DEPARTMENT. 

CLUB NOTES. 


10 Cents A Copy. 


$1 A YEAR. 


THE CRITIC CoO., 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


New Yorx. 
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The Review of Reviews 


An International Magazine 


“ Anglo-American Union ” is the first subject treated of in 
the February-March Review oF Reviews, and a portrait of Mr. 
Blaine appears on the first page of text, in the history of the 
progress of the world in January. 

Among the other faces are those of the late George Ban- 
croft, the late Charles Bradlaugh and the late Charles Keene 
the caricaturist. 

The frontispiece of the number is a fac-simile of a portion 
of the papyrus containing Aristotle’s ‘Treatise on the Con- 
stitution of Athens,” recently brought to light in the British 
Museum. An English translation of the text is given, together 
with a full-page “‘ View of Ancient Athens.” 

The Character Sketch of the month is of Mme. Olga 
Novikoff, mee Kireeff (‘‘O. K.”), the famous Russian secret agent 
in London. Illustrations to this article, which is written by Mr. 
W. T. Stead, the editor, include likenesses of Mme. Novikoff, 
her family, and some of her distinguished English friends. 

In the first of what is to be a Portrait Gallery of Munifi- 
cencies, tribute is paid to the generosity of Mr. F. J. Horniman, 
in handing over to the public his museum at Surrey Mount, 
Dulwich, valued at over $1,000,000. 

Some New Books of the month are noticed and the current 
magazines very fully analysed and quoted. 


Those who desire may begin their subscription with No, 1—Jan., 1890. 


20 Cents per Copy. $2 per Year. 


THE CRITIC CO., 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. II., and 
TIME and TIDE, the third and fourth 
volumes of the Brantwood Edition of Mr. 
Ruskin’s Works, published by his authority, 
with an introduction by Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard College, will be ready 
about March 15th. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 

“Tue Seven Lamps OF ARCHITECTURE,” 400 pages, with 

fourteen plates printed in Paris by Goupil & Co., cloth $2.75. 
“Tue Two Patus,” $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 








TEACHERS WANTED? 


‘or good positions in » Collages, 

Schools City Sc Schools, undreds of on came le 

Loven ot us the ~ four Coe Gee Send for Manual and 
CJA anager, E)mhurst, Ill. 








MEMORIAL ¥* 
* TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N, Y. 

















All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 









? The panbes oe 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway, 













_Banx & OFFICE 


FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
Srrciat Desicnson 

APPLICATION. 
A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Av,, 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f'g Co, 
76 Firrn Ave., oF y 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


me. In its Perfection ! 
<< (NSTANTANEOUS.) 

; NEW STUDIO. 

= NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


7 PACH BROS. 


in 93 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


2 Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


'\, are used in its preparation. It 

i, bas more than three times the 
WM strength of Cocoa mixed with 
4} Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itie delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalide 
as well as for persone is health. 








Cer. 22nd ST., 














Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


DRY GOODS. 





WILLIAM DOXEY, 


IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 
Bast Epitions in Fine Binpincs A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 
631 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 


CLEOPATRA, ute ‘rrehunct 


Henry Hovussave. One vol., r6mo, $r.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


BOOKS.—AMERICAN and NATURAL HIs- 
TORY. CATALOGUE No. 8 (1000 titles) now 
ready. S. H. CHApDBouRNE, Dealer in Old 
Books and Magazines, 57 Warren Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


O AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 
and revision of MSS of all kinds is the 
specialty of the N. Y. BuREAU OF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 
the press; direction of literary studies. Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N.Y. 














Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcuasep ror CasuH. Catacocuss Issvgp. 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner, 
zo cents each. Other periodicals at equally low rates; 
Send for a catalogue. A.S. CrarK, 34 k Row. 
New York City. 


F you want back mumbers of : Magazine or Re- 
I dus, write £% 195 Wast 10TH 
Sraser, N. Y. < as le 

fe 

NOW READY: V. First. INDEX to 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Specimen sheets mailed 
to an — Epwarp Rorn, 1135 Pine Street, 











WANTED.—A Position As FRENCH Jour- 
NALIsT. Apply to A. R., 85 West Wash- 
ington Place, New York. 





THE NATIONAL TEACHERS' BUREAU 


Supplies Colleges, Schools and Academief 
with first-class Instructors for all grades os 
work. Careful attention will be given to all 
inquiries. Address 

HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
too Bible House, New York. 





NEW CATALOGUE just 
veady. 66pp. Full of scarce, 
standard and curious books at 
very low prices. "Post free on 
receipt of five stamps. One of 
the most interesting catalogues 
ever issued by any New York 
house. MitcHeEtv’s, 830 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. In stock, 
autographs, books, prints, etc. 
A. J. Bowpen, Geo. D. SMITH. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION curious & current, 
ON HAND 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


8: CHAMBERS ST.., - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 NassAu STREET, New York, 

anp Lonpon, ENGLAND, 

Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 

pees issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 

to any address, on application. 

STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND _ IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New York. 


‘WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


Autograph Letters for coll and extra-illus 
tration; English, French American authors 


Sener of Declaration of Indeueaé . Presidents 
vil War, Foreign, etc., etc. for price lists 
Autograph letters ht in any quantity. 

30 West 23d St, New York City. 


_ THE JESTER. 
paces. Galy oo a year” Wie tree apelimens tad 

















- 








GET THE BEST. 2 


THE EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE, 


Published at Rochester, N. ¥.— 


Is thé most practical educational paper published. Its contributors are among the best 
educators in the world. . 


A prominent educator in England recently wrote as. follows: “‘* The Educutional 


Gazette is superior to any educational pa 


published in thé Queens’ Dominions.” 


It has received the unqualified endorsement of the best educators in America. No live 


teacher can afford to be without it. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Send stamp for sample copy or remit for a Years Subscription. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Norz.—We also blish and have on sale a large variety of books for teachers, covering 


teachers. Our facil 
as above. 


apeney has been the direct means of largely increasing the salaries of many 
for this work are the best. Send stamp for full particulars. A 


ddress 








Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


“D. & J. ANDERSON’S” 
CELEBRATED ZEPHYRS. 


New designs in Checks, Stripes 
and Plaids, colorings unsurpassed, 
and for wear unexcelled by any 
other cotton fabric. 


FRENCH PRINTED CAMBRICS 
For DRESSES AND SHIRTINGS. 


“* ANDERSON’S” 
SHIRTING AND SUITING CHEVIOTS 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK 








Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 
Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 
Marble Statuary, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


Above ; Near 
32d. 334. 
Brooxtyn Hovsz, Fulton and Clark Sts. 


330 
FIFTH AVENUE. 











ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY AND 11TH St., Op. Grace Cuurcn, N. Y. 


Enlarged by a new and handsome addition with all 
the latest improvements. Refitted and redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotel is 


Taylor's Restaurant and Cafe 


} To which has been added a large and new Dining 


Room, one of the handsomest inthe Clty. Especially 
adapted for luncheon and dinner parties. Within ten 
minutes of every place of amusement. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 





Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprirors 


LITERARY 
TECHNICAL 





DICTATIO 
phon Ldesevead Piamairse sect, 


Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, ro Fifth Ave. 








